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ADVERTISEMENT. 


ENGLAND has lately been delineated by an 
able hand; and the preſent work is an attempt 
to complete the deſcription of our Iſland, on a 
plan ſomewhat fimilar to that of the ingenious 
performance alluded to. 


Tax Editor cannot omit this opportunity of 
expreſſing his thanks to thoſe Gentlemen who 
have obligingly favoured him with communica- 
tions; and begs leave to add, that he will ftill 
gratefully receive ſuch candid obſervations as 
may enable him to ſupply defeQs, in the event 
of a future edition, | 
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ANY of the inhabitants of Eng- 
land, and not a few even in the 
metropolis of Scotland, have very little 


knowledge of the northern part of Great 


Britain, and its numerous iſles. Nor is 
the acquiſition of this knowledge very 
eaſy : : For, oe tours and other _ 


preſent ſtate of this country. Ft 
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10 ſupply this defect, i in ſome meaſure, 
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Our narrow limits, however, admit not of 
minute accuracy. We mean not to dive 
into antiquity, or to revive vulgar tradi- 
tions; neither will we take up time in 
pointing out the errors or defects of thoſe 
who have gone before us. We decline 
all invidious cenſure; wiſhing to apply 
ourſelves to a more pleaſing, though more 
laborious taſk,—that of collecting ſuch 
information as may be at once certain, 
uſeful and agreeable, In ſhort, our aim is 
to afford the young reader a true, though 
very general, idea of the ſubject; to 
mark lightly the track he muſt afterwards 
purſue with patient induſtry z to excite 
his curioſity ; to facilitate his progreſs, 
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| and ſtrew flowers in his path. 
tom why life, no ds are read with ort 
Wen avidity, than ſuch as offer inſtruc poi 
tion united with entertainment. Whe- | the 
—ther this ſmall performance be of that det 


character, and how far it might be 1 mo 
in _ we preſume : not to decide. pre 


ceed to examine its particular parts. The 
Scottiſh iſles are ſeparately deſcribed. The ..,  *'} 


PREFACE 3 
| Befides affording inſtruction to youth, 
our labours, we hope, may be alſo ac. 
ceptable to many who have neither lei- 
fare nor opportunity to conſult a variety _ 
of books; and perhaps, even thoſe who _ 
are moſt intelligent in ſuch matters, may 
here find ſome things not hap. of 
their ace. 975 
In a work of this kind, FRY ods of 
arrangement being abſolutely neceſſary, 
we have adopted that which appeared to 
us the moſt ſimple. After exhibiting a 
ſketch of the country in general, we pro- 


counties, beginning with the moſt north- 
ern, are next brought under view, in their 
order. The method purſued is, firſt, to 
point out the Boundaries, the Form and 
the Dimenſions of the county or place 
deſcribed ; then, to notice what ſeems 
moſt remarkable in the Northern parts; 


1 ſucceſſively to the Eaſtern, the 6 
ne > _  Southem 
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Southern and the Weſtern... Ftom this 
plan, however, we ſometimes find it re- 
quiſite to depart; but the reader will, in 


moſt inſtances, eaſily ee the Waage 


of the deviation. 


erer, 
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| authors of the beſt modern. maps and 


deſcriptions. In this department, we 


have ſtudied: the utmoſt poſſible. brevity. 


Latitudes, longitudes, diſtances of towns, 
and the like, are: readily ſeen on a good 


map; nor can. theſe matters be much Ar 
cidated. by words . 


The topography, or deſeription of 


places, has, in general, been derived from 


reſpectable ſourees. Some gentlemen of 
e n abilities, have ys 
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arne The ben map of Scotland: i is 180 — 


.by AansLtg in 1789, from an actual ſurvey. 


A ſmall map copied from the above, and neatly 
engraved by Mr AinsLis, is prefixed to this work. 
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ly given elaborate deſcriptions of many 


parts of Scotland. Their delineations are 
for the moſt part accurate, and often 
e 
The ſplendid productions of PzxnnanT © 
and G1Le1n, with ſome others, are well 
known to the public; and the reader 


will not be diſpleaſed to ſee, that we have 
frequently borrowed the ſpirited lan- 
guage of theſe ingenious writers; eſpe- 
cially in mentioning the grand or beau- 
tiful natural objects, the fine remains of 
antiquity, and the ſpecimens of modern 


elegance, that embelliſh this country. 


The population, improvement and pre- 
ſent ſtate of trade, agriculture and manu- 
factures, are noticed, as far as we could 


obtain good information. On theſe ſub- 


jects, however, we\have rather choſen to 
appear deficient, than to advance any 
thing without proper authority. 
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While thoſe places paſs under our ' 
view, which have been the ſcenes of me - 
morable events, we are occaſionally led 


to glance at a few hiſtorical facts: N 


do we refuſe, now and then, to mark the 
birth-place of the hero, the partes or this 


man of letters. 


The laudable intention of this under- 
taking, may perhaps be admitted as an 
apology for defects in the execution: For 
whatever may tend to promote a purpoſe 
fo valuable as the inſtruction of youth, is 


ſurely deſerving of indulgence; and if it 


ſhall be found, that we have contributed, 
though but in a moderate degree, to make 
our young countrymen better acquainted 
than they uſually are, with their native 


| land, our deſign will be accompliſhed. 
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SCOTLAND 1» GENERAL, 


Oxrn Barraix, though: leſs exten- 
| five, opulent and populous, than the 
ſouthern part of the iſland, is not, n that 
account, unworthy of attention. Few 
countries of the ſame extent, have attain- 
ed an equal degree of celebrity with Scot- 
land. In arts and in arms, her ſons have 
been renowned in the moſt diſtant parts 
of the world. From her rudeft moun- 


_ tains deſcends the hardy warrior, ever 


ready to add freſh luſtre to the Britiſh 
arms. Her boiſterous ſeas, rocky ſhores 
and rapid tides, inure the mariner to 
thoſe 22 and fatigues which he 

| As cheerfully 
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'S cheerfully encounters in defence of his : 
country. Her mineral ſtores. are valu- 
able ; and the fiſhery on her coaſts pre- 


ſents an inexhauſtible treaſure, 


Scotland is bounded on all fides by the 


' ſea, except on the ſouth-eaſt, where it 
is joined to England. The Shetland 
and Orkney iſles, and the northern coaft 


- of Scotland, are waſhed by the great 
North Sea; its eaſtern ſhores are con- 
fined by the German Sea; and the iſlands 
and rugged cliffs, on its weſtern coaft, re- 


ry the waves of the AR Doo”: 


4 " N 


In: Annette extent, from dert to ſouth, 4 
Pate" e from Cape Wrath to the 
Mull of Galloway) is about two hundred 


and ſeventy miles. Its breadth is various. 
Where broadeſt, (from Applecroſs to Pe- 
terhead), it meaſures above one hundred: 


and fifty miles; where narroweſt, - (from 


the Frith of Forth to that of the Clyde) 


ſcarce thirty. Its form is s extremely 1 ir- 
Alete regular, 
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parrot ; which we ſhall call the north, the 
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regular, being creatly broken and indent- 
ed by arms of the ſea. It is a fact ſome- 


what curious, that there is no place 1 in 
Scotland above forty miles diftant from 
the . 


** * 
= 


| This country may be - divided ir into ir 


middle, and the ſouth- diviſions. The 
boundaries of theſe are ſtrongly marked 
by the hand of Nature. The firſt is cut 
off by a chain of lakes which eroſs the 
iſland in an oblique direction from north- 
aſt to ſouth-weſt, ſtretching-from Inver- 
neſs to the ifle of Mull. The ſecond; or 
middle divifion, is ſeparated from the 


_ ſouthern, by the hollow tract between 


the Forth and the Clyde, through which | 


the Sen! Canal is carried. 


The face of the country, in the nothern 
diviſion, exhibits, in general, little elſe 
than an aſſemblage of vaſt dreary moun-' 
tains. On the northern and eaſtern ſhores 
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of this divifion, however, there are many | 
vales and leyel wacky, of conſiderable fer- 


tility. 


The middle diviſion contains many great 
ranges of mountains, which traverſe this 


part ofthe iſland in various directions. The 
moſt ſoutherly ridge, called the Grampian. ' 
Hills, extends from Aberdeenſhire in a 


ſouth-weſt direction, terminating in the 
great mountain Benlomond, in Stirling- 
ſhire. In this diviſion , too, cultivation 


and improvement are chiefly found on the 


eaſtern coaſt. One of the fineſt tracts in 


Scotland, however, is the great vale called 


Strathmore, ſtretching along the ſouthern 


baſe of the Grampian Mountains. We 


may add, that in both theſe diviſions, 
which comprehend more-than two thirds 


of Scotland, the arable ground bears but 


a {mall proportion to the mountainous re- 
gions, of which the ſterility will ever, in 
a great meaſure, defy the efforts of hu- 
man ae. 
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On the eaſtern ſhores of the middle di- 
viſion, and in the whole ſouthern divi- 
fion, the country bears more reſemblance 
to England; and the proportion of cul- 


tivated ground is very conſiderable. Here 


we find every ſort of rural variety : © In 
« ſome parts are ſeen verdant plains water- 
ed by copious ſtreams, and covered with 
* innumerable cattle. In others, the plea- - 
« ſing viciſſitudes of gently riſing hills and _ 

* bending vales, fertile in corn, waving 
with wood, and interſperſed with mea- 
« dows, offer the moſt delightful land- 

«* ſcapes of rural opulence and beauty. 
Some tracts abound with proſpects of 


© the more romantic kind, —lofty moun- 


© tains, craggy rocks, deep narrow dells 


and tumbling torrents; nor are there 


wanting, as a contraſt to ſo many agree- 
* able ſcenes, the gloomy features of black 
* barren moors, * wide uncultivated 
heaths *. 


8 | The 
* England Delineated, p. 12, 15 


1 


and the ſhortneſs of their courſe, are kept 
in view, we muſt allow that the Scottiſh 
ſtreams are by no means inconſiderable. 
_ Half the water they diſcharge, would, in 
a level m make very 855 1 and deep 
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The rivers in Scotland are in general 
rapid, and remarkably tranſparent. In 


ſo narrow a country, however, we cannot 
expect to find rivers equal to the Rhine 
or the Danube. But, when their rapidity 


_ rivers. 


Though there are many large and ra- 
pid ſtreams in the northern and middle 
diviſions, yet the Spey may be reckoned 
the moſt northerly great river. It de- 


ſcends from the centre of Inverneſsſhire, 
with all the fury of a mountain torrent 


when ſwelled by rains, or melted ſnow, 
ruſhing along, impetuous and irreſiſtible. 
The Don and the Dee, which paſs through 
Aberdeenſhire, are large rivers; and the 
Tay diſcharges into the ſea at Perth, the 


greateſt body of water perhaps of any ri- 
| 5 . 8 ver 
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ver in Britain. In the ſouthern parts, 


the Tweed, the Clyde and the Forth, are | 
noble rivers, the pride of the natives, 


and the admiration of ſtrangers. - After as 
theſe, we may notice the Eſk, the Annan, 


the Nith, and the ſouthern Dee, which, 


with ſeveral-other . ſtreams, 2 into 


the Solway Frit n 


way Py 302 


l Et) | 
The Jakes ol this ee are numerous, 


and ſome of them very extenſive. Any 


attempt to deſcribe, or even to enume- 
rate theſe, in this place, would greatly 
exceed our limits. But ſuch is their 
pictureſque beauty, and ſuch the fine 
ſcenery by which they are ſurrounded, 


that neither the happieſt ſtrokes of the 
pencil, 


r the warmeſt glow of poetic 


enthyfaſm, are adequate to convey an 


idea of the charming profpeſts they af- 


ford. 


In viewing the coal, we ſhall begin at 
the ſouth-eaft angle of Scotland. From 
Berwick 
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. jutting out into the ſea, divides the Frith 
of Forth from the eſtuary of the Tay. 
From thence to Peterhead, the ſhore 
flopes to the north-eaſt. Proceeding 
northward, we find a vaſt gap in the 
coaſt, nearly in'the form of an equilate- 


ral triangle, of which each ſide meaſures 
about eighty miles. The ſonthern part 


of this great opening is called the Mur- 
ray Frith. Near its interior angle, on 
the north ſide, are the Friths of Cromar- 


the north-eaſt point of Scotland, there 
are ſeveral bays and narrow creeks. 


The northern coaſt is in general rocky 


and dangerous. It is divided from the 


Orkney Iſles by a narrow channel, called 


the Pentland Frith. It, however, affords 
many inlets of the ſea, and natural har- 


bours. 


* 


Berwick the coaft bends towards the 
north-weſt, till it reach the Frith of 
Forth. Next, the eaſtern part of Fife, 


ty and Dornoch, divided by a peninfula 
projecting eaſtward. Between this and 


1 
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bours. The moſt remarkable is Dunne 7 5 
bay, near the town of Thurſo. 


The en part of Scotland Fon to 
be ſhattered by the fury of the waves. 
Iſlands every where appear | detached, 
and, as it were, torn from the land. 
Thirty or forty miles weſt from the coaſt, 
a range of iſles, ſometimes called the Long 
Iſland, ſtretches from north to ſouth a- 
bove a hundred miles. Between theſe 
and the coaſt lies the Iſle of Sky; and 
to the ſouth we find the Iſle of Mull, 
and many others of inferior fize. © The 
whole weſtern coaſt is deeply indented 
with numberleſs openings, where the 


ſea runs in between high lands, forming 


ſafe harbours, defended from the rage of 
the ocean by the numerous iflands to the 
weſtward. The three greateſt openings 


on this coaſt are Linne Loch, near the 


Ille of Mull; Loch Fyne in Argyleſhire; 
and the eſtuary of the Clyde. The en- 
trance to the Frith of Clyde exhibits one 
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of the moſt extenſive bays in and 
formed by a long ſweep of the Ayrſhire 
- coaſt, and protected on the weſt by the 


Iſland of Arran, and the peninſula of 
Cantyre, which ſtretches out n fs 
aden miles of the coaſt _ he RF: 


7 9 


121 . 4 


The 0 opening hits: Fenty the 


| luden coaſt of Scotland, is called the 
Solway Frith. On this coaſt there are ſe- . 


veral fine bays and harbours, and a ſaſe 


road for ſhipping at the mouth of the 
ſouthern Dee. The Solway Frith; di- 


vides Scotland from Cumberland in Eng- 
land; and from this frith a natural boun- 


dary.on the Engliſh border, i is nearly com- 


Ne by the Cheviot hills and the Tweed 


The de of Scotland. is various * 


different places. The northern extremi- 
ty, which is on the ſame parallel of lati 
tude with ſome parts of Norway, is very 


cold: But the froſts are much leſs in- 
tenſe here than in any part of the conti- 


nent 
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nent equally far novth z an advantage 9. 
riſing from an infulat fituatien. The 
whole weſt coaſt is ſubjected to frequent 
ſummer rains; and ſudden changes in 


| the atmoſphere, equally unfavourable to 


the ripening and gathering in of the 
products of the earth. The climate in 
many places on the eaſtern coaſt, and in 


the whole ſouth diviſion, is not inferior 


to that of the northern part of England. 


The air in Scotland is in general healthy; 
nor do we here find any ſuch extenſive 
fens as thoſe of Lincolnitite, t and dhe 

low tracks in South Britain. aw. Lt 


The deer the ſoil in the ens 15 


ern parts of Scotland, and its iſles, is not 


conſiderable: But lime: ſtone, ſhell- fand, 


and marl, thoſe rich manures, ate found 
in great plenty in different places. Even 
the rocky ſhores produce abundance of 
kelp, an article of conſiderable import- 
ance in ſeveral manufactures. The fiſh- 
eries in the ſurrounding ſeas have long 
. B been 


— 
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been eſteemed an object of national i im 


| portance. When increaſing commerce 


ſhall enable the inhabitants to form roads, 
erect. towns, and open. canals, in thoſe 
remote parts of the country, theſe fiſhe- 
ries may become a real ſource of wealth 
to the nation. 4 117 1 


The duds of Scotland, in general, 


are, however, multifarious and valuable. 


It feeds vaſt herds of cattle; and its hills 
are covered with ſheep. It produces 


much grain. and flax. Its. woods of oak 
and fir might furniſh maſts and timber 
for the uſe of the Britiſh Navy. Its mines 


are. rich in coal, in lead, and in iron. 
Freeſtone, limeſtone and ſlate are found 
in abundance. Neither Greece nor Ita- 
ly can boaſt a greater ſtore of beautiful 
marble, b Fi ine rock-cryſtals, pearls, and 
variegated pebbles, are not uncommon, 


Its rivers and lakes are richly ſtored with 


ſalmon and trout, and a variety of other 
fiſhes. anrröt rt. +124 nah 


The 
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The Scottiſh mountains, in an 8 
times, were infeſted by the wolf and the 
bear; but happily thoſe ferocious ani- 
mals have long been extirpated-. The 
wild ox was alſo an inhabitant of the 
Caledonian foreſt: Herds of wild roes, 
to this day, range at large in the north» | 
ern mountains; and the ſtag, with his 
branching antlers, is often ſeen in the 
woods There, too, the beautiful bird 
called capercailzie, or cock of the wood, 
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is ſometimes found. The lofty ſummits _ | 


are the haunt of the ptarmigan, and the 
Alpine hare. Black game and grouſe 

ſwarm among the heath, and often be- 
come the prey of the eagle 2 this fal- 
con. 


* LL * , 
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Among the wild animals which Scots 
land poſſeſſes in common with England, 
are the fox, the badger, the otter, the 
hedgehog, the hare and rabbit; the 
weaſel, the mole, and other ſmall qua- 
Grupeds 3 ; — the Ce as the quail, 

„ ET 
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the 'fnipe, the 155 and many other 


birds. 


much valued for the delicacy of their 


fleſh ; and the fleece of the Scottiſh ſheep 


often emulates the fineſt Spaniſh wool. 
Even the ſhepherd's dog peculiar to 
Scotland, ſo hardy, docile and Jagaci- 
ons, is not e of mention 


Though the catile inthe high mod | 


be diminutive, yet in many parts of the 

_ evuntry the Horſes and cows are not in- 
ferior in ſize and beauty t to choſe as * 
Engliſh dea. | 


The trade and Able of great 


towns have conſiderably increafed of 
late. Some diſtricts, however, on the 
weſtern ſhores eſpecially, are almoſt de- 
populated. Whole colonies have, at 
once, forſaken their native ſhores 5 and 
the country is annually drained of its 
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inhabitants, by the emigration of indi- 
viduals, tempted by the illufive view of 


- riches. It has thence been conjectured, 


that the number of inbabitants in Scot- 


land has decreaſed aa within 


this century. 


Hons that may be, the improve- 
ments, the induſtry and the riches lately 
introduced into Scotland, form a ſtriking 
contraſt with the poverty of former times. 
This favourable change may be conſi- 
dered as the effect of thoſe liberal prin- 
ciples, and enlightened views, for which 
many ſpirited friends of Scotland are at 
preſent ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed. 


Luxury is generally the concomitant 
of opulence. In dreſs and in equipage, 
the Scots have begun to emulate their 
more wealthy neighbours. It is a fat 
well known, that ſome ordinary mecha- 
nics are now better clothed and fed, and 
better lodged, than many of the moſt re- 
B3 _ ſpetable 
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ſpectable perſons i in the nation were, not 
a hundred years ago. | * 


N Wien prejudices are ee le 
ſing ground on hoth ſides; and the lan- 
guage, as well as the dreſs and manners 
of the Engliſh, begins to gain the aſcen- 
dency. In ſhort, the happy era ſeems . 
not very diſtant, when the ExncLisz and 
Scors ſhall be, in en ſenſe of OP! 
word, ONE NATION. | | 
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6. Ixvxxxxss, . 
7. Murray, 
8. Baxrr, 


- „ 


T H.X 


COUNTIES 


8 4 
Or 


s A* . 


As ARRANGED IN THIS WORK. 


: 2 NE | 
g SumTLAND, | 
ORENEY. 


HzeBRIDES or WESTERN ISLES. 
Burx, 
CAITHNESS, 
3- SUTHERLAND, 


4. Ross, et 
5. CrxomarTY and Namur, F 


9. ABERDEEN, 

10. KINCARDINE or MEARNs, 
11. ANnGus or Foxyas, | 
wb © £ 12. Penta, 


24 corte IN GRNBRAke | 


12. Peary, - 
13. Fire, f — 
14. KIx Ross and CLACKKANNAN, 
15. STIRLING, 
16. DunBarTON, - | 
17. ARGYLE, N 1 f 
18. Renerew, | 8 
1 An, 
| 20, WiGT0N, 
21. KIRKCVDBRIOAT, 0 
22. Duurxizs, | „ 
23. RoxBURGH, - 
24. SELKIRK, 
25. PEEBLES, (| 
26. Lax, 
27. LINLFFHGCOW, 
28. EDiIx BURG, 
29. — 
30. BERWICK» | 


There are properly 1 counties in 


Scotland; but three of them (Caithned,, Nairne 
and Clackmannan) being conjoingd with others, 

they, in all, ſend only thirty Members to Parlia- 

ment. Theſe, with teen ſent by the whole 


boroughs, + make. un, . Members, 
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fityated in the North, and partly 


in the Weſt Sea. Though "widely ſcat- .. 
tered around the conſt, yet the ſimilarity 
of ſoil, climate, and manners of the in- 


habitants, which prevails almoſt every 


where among theſe iſlands, ſuggeſted the 
idea of deſcribing them. ſeparately from 


what we may call the Continent of Scot- 


land, We. begin, therefore, with 'the 
Northern Iſles, comprehending Shetland 
and Orkney; then proceed to the He- 


brides or Weſtern Iles, and from thenee 
return to the northern extremity of the 
IH continent. 


T2. iſlands of Scotland, are partly . 


7 
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continent of Scotland. The moſt north- 
ern of the Scottiſh iſles are thoſe of 


SHETLAND. 


we + 


ALTEOUGH the | Shetland or Zetland 
iſlands & are pretty numerous, being in all 
above forty, yet there is only one that is 
of conſiderable extent. The Mainland, 
as it is called, is about ſixty miles in 
length, from north to ſouth. It is very 
narrow, and its breadth, which ſeldom 
exceeds fix miles, varies greatly in dif- 
ferent parts. To the eaſt and north lie 
| ſeveral other iſlands, of which only the 
two largeſt ſhall be here noticed. The 
| iſland of Tell is above twelve miles long, 

and about ei ight __ and has ſeveral 
good 


The Shetland iſles lie about 100 miles N. N. E. 
from Caithneſs, in the ſame parallel of latitude with 
Bergen in Norway, — the iſland Allan, in the Gulph 
of Bothnia, and the lake of Ladoga in Ruſſia, vis. 
between 59 56 and 61 11 north latitude, 


It is the moſt remote of the Scottiſh iſles, 


| SHETLAND, 5 OF 


good natural Barbour and dig 
places. Beyond it lies the iſland of J, 
about eight miles long, and four broad. 


extending beyond the fixty-firſt degree 
of north latitude. To the weſt appears 
the little iſland Fula, or Thule, thought 
by ſome to be the ſame, which the an- 
cients reckoned the ultimate limit of the 

habitable earth, and to which they there- 
fore gave the appellation of Ultima Mule vw. 
Several other iſlands of inferior note are 
ſeen Ramos around the n 


Theſe «lands are, in 8 8 0 
and barren, and many of them unin- 
habited. A general deſcription of the 
largeſt, or Mainland, will enable the read- 
er to ou an idea of the others. e . 

Notwith- 


® It is, however, very doubt ful, if this be really 
the iſland called by the ancients Ultima Thule ; be- 
cauſe had they reached it, they muſt have ſeen land 
ſtill farther to the north-eaſt, as the Mainland, Yell 


and Unſt are all farther north. 


: 
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- Notwithſtanding the great length of fe 
this iſland, it is of a form ſo irregular, ce 
and every where ſo deeply indented and WD 
interſected by arms, of the ſea, that there = 

is no part of it above three miles diſtant ge 
from the ſhGre. Some of theſes nume- me 
rous inlets, here called. Voes, form exten- to 
ſive bays, diverſified with holms “, and thi 
towering inſulated rocks, which are co the 
vered with an innumerable multitude of an 


ſea-fowls. Others are formed by nature 


into ſafe and commodious harbours, where fe 
the largeſt ſhips may enter, and remain at 
ſecure from the rage of the tempeſt. _ the 
The face of the country exhibits a bet 
proſpect of black, craggy mountains, and W the 
marſuy plains, interſperſed, with ſome By 
verdant TO which, appear dennen et 
* Small flat uninhabited. iſlands are in the north = 
af Scotland called holmes, The ſame word is uſed ei 
in other parts of the country, to ſignify flat arable has 
* 


land, lying along rivers. * grounds any * 
called * | | 
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fertite: No tree nor ſhrub is Seh . | 


cept the Juniper and the heath. The 
mountains abound with various kinds of 
game. The coaſt is covered with jag- 
ged and ſtupendous 'robks. Huge pro- 
montories project into the ſea, and ſeem 


to brave the fury of the waves. Over 


theſe are ſeen lofty und impending cliffs, 
the habitation of the engie, the falcon: 
and che raven. The ſhelves and deep 
caverns underneath are the abode of the 
ſeal and the otter; the winding bays art 
at tines cecupied by the ſwan, the gooſe, 
the ſearf, and an inttumerable wibe © 
aquatic birds. The ' ſurrounding fea - 
teems with fiſh of various kinds; ſudh as 
the cod, the turbot, and the haddbek v. 
But above all, at certain ſeaſons, the ſens 
are filled with ſhoals of herrings of in- 
eredible extent. At e ſame time, they 
are viſited by the whale and other yora- | 
cious fiſhes. Of the teſtaceous be are 
* hh dr FA 1 He ut the mm 
thirty or forty miles from the coaſt. 
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| found the lobſter; the he, the müelg 


«6d eee. 
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The hill eee wich U Wespiaf El 
ſmall breed, and of a rough and ſhaggy 
appearance; but their fleece 4s ufually 
remarkably ſoft, and ſometimes extremes 


1y fine. From their wool, ſtockings of 


a large fize have been made, of fo fine a 


texture, as that a pair were capable of 


paſſing through a gold ring, The great- 
er part of the wool: produced in this 
country, however, is of a very inferior 
quality. In the vallies are ſeen herds of 
black cattle, alſo of a ſmall kind. The 


horſes, too, are of a peculiar breed, and 


notwithſtanding their diminutive fize, 
ſome. They are well known, by the ap- 
pellation of venting) ſo called from 
the name of the . n 


bl cxceliex bg, lt > ws 
ge 1 tow ard 
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nd the plains, forming rinlets and 
conſiderable lakes, abounding with ſal 
mon, en and other _—_— ir Ee 
Fiat; 
** b 3 freeſions ; 
and limeſtone are found in diſſerent parts 
of Shetland. A mine of copper and an- 
other of iron have been lately opened 
near the ſouthern extremity of the Main · 
land. Theſe mines are in the hands of 
the Angleſey company, and are ſaid to be 
remarkably productive. There is here an 
nnn ſtore " 2 oO oo co. | 
r 
Lerwick, the chief eee eee | 
ſituated on the eaſt fide of the Mainland; 


It is the rendez vous of the fiſhing. buſ- 


ſes, from Britain, Holland, Denmark, 
and other parts. Notwithſtanding of 
this, there are fewer herrings caught in 
the ſeas about Shetland, than on the coaſt 
of any of the other iſlands; the princi- 

val fiſhing of theſe igen being far pod 
and other white fiſh. .' Between this town 


_ 


' 
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and the little iſland Braſſa, is the motel Sh 
Braſſa Sound, where a thouſand- ſail f Or 
veſſels might at once find commodioum 
mooring, There are ſeveral ſmall vil- 
lages, or rather groups of cottages,” feen 
around the coaſt, which are chiefly in- 
| habited by fiſhers. Theſe people are 
very dexterous in their employment, 
and, for che moſt part, remarkably indu- 
ſtrious. When the ſeaſon does not per- 
mit them to fiſh, they are canſtantiy bus 
fied in preparing lines or nets, or in knit- 
ting ſtockings.” In this aft occupation, 
the women and children are at all times 
engaged, and thence they attain a me- 
thod of working with aſtoniſhing rapi- 
dity. Thus, Freat quantities of coarſe 
ſtockings are annually imported from 
Bhetland, which, though | knitted on 1 
wines, are fold at the low wo four * 
e e e ers Ane of \ 


7 
! 


The iMands of Maas are 4510 
contain e thouſand inhabitants. 
Shetland 


She 
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| See n 25 
leagues to the ſouth -weſt, nearly mid-way 


between Shetland and Orkney, from 
both which its high toweting rocks are 
plainly diſeoyered. On the eaſt fide of 
this iſland; the Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
chief Admiral of the e ring, cl 
was wrecked i in N = 


2 


A deen leagues tothe foth of 
n le the Hi pe n 
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Pms? like "ou ili are a cluſter 
of iſlands, about twenty-ſix in number, 
of which one greatly exceeds the reſt in 
extent. This, too, is dignified with the 
title of the Mainland; it is alſo frequent _ 


ly called Pomona, It is about twenty- 
Cc e four | 


is included under the ſhire of | . 


F + 
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tur miles in length, idee bene 

Beyond this iſland, toward the north-eaſt; 
among others, are ſeen Rouſay and We- 
fra, Shappinſha and Edda, Stramſa, San- 
da and North Ranagſbu, To the ſouth 
appear the iſes of Hoy and South Rana 


The ae rn 5 jr which 
between theſe iſlands, are extremely wh: 
pid and dangerous; and near the-little 


4 


ile of Swinna, there are two whirlpools, 
that have been known to ſnateh in boats 
and light veſſels, which were inſtantly 
ſwallowed up in the fatal vortex. The 
ſtrait called Pentland Frith, which di- | 
vides theſe iſlands from Onithneſs, is al- 
fo very dangerous to thoſe who are not 
well acquainted with the tides and onr- 
rents on the coaſt ; particularly in paſ- 
ſing the Pentland Sterries, a cluſter. of 
anne 2% 
7, Frith. _ 3L all 2543 20.2108 = 


oy 
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:. The: — appentancs'of! the eoun- 
try in the iflard'of Poona; is not much 


different from chat of the Mainland of 
Shetland. The ſoil is, however, more 
é eee ur N TR e 
0, 452490. gain 41 0 LL 

Mani Wy} water are every 
where in the mountainous parts of 
Orktiey, which 3 N numerous lakes 
and rivulets, well ſtored with fiſh. | The 
heath on the mountains affords ſhelter to 
a variety of game ; ſueh as groufe, plover | 
and ſnipe; but there are no partridges 
nor hares in theſe lands; neither are they 
infeſted with foxes. Immenſe numbers 
of rabbits butrow in the fandy waltes. 
The hills afford paſture for ſlicep and 
black cattle, which rs, Uke thoſe of 
Shetland, pf a fall kind. The valleys 
and plains produce oats 100 bear *, or 
W In no other grain. 
2 022 Kirtwall, 
»An — fort of barley 1 1 Scotland, eul- 
led bear, though the term is ſometimes" extended to 
every 
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Kirkwall, the capital of Orkney; is 
built upon an ialet of the mud ; 
and is about-a mile in length. It is a 
royal borough, and the ſeat of the head 

courts. The moſt ſtriking object is the 


ed, for the defence , harbour. * 


— — - - . 
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This ye- 


\n Modfome 


ſtately cathedral of St Magnus. 
nerable - Gothic edifice has/a 


ſpire, and its arched roof is ſupported by 


fourteen: ſtone pillars. on each fide. At 
the north end of the town is a fortifica- 


tion built in the time of Oliver Crom- 


well, on which ſome cannon are mount- 


4 


3 is ; the * 3 nad 
town on this iſland. - It ftands nearly 


oppoſite to Kirkwall, on the weſt fide. 


It has an excellent harbour, and is much 
frequented by veſſels paſſing thoſe coaſts. 


2 | | Between 
every ſort. What is called rough bear, carries four 


rows of grain, whereas barley has n . 


7 3 
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— Kiskwall and Stromneſs, at 
Sama there is a cuflous cauſeway or 
bridge acroſs a narrow neck of land, be- 
tween, two lakes. At the end of this 
cauſe way, there are erected ſome ſtones 
of furpriſing magnitude, riſing to the 
height g twenty feet. In the neigh- 
bourhoo@' are ſeveral other huge maſſes 
of ſtone, which bear a great reſemblance - 
to the noted monument, called Stone- | 
hen ge, on egen Fin! in 1 e 


In various parts of theſe” iſles Gmilar 
appearances are obſerved. The artifi- 
cial round billocks, called Brughs or Pitts: | 
houſes, are often ' ſurrounded! by large 
upright ſtones. Theſe Brughs are fup- 
poſed to have been Druidical * 
or Pon of ya mg 5 8 | 


On the iſland of Hoy, b beſides the great. 
conic hill of Hoybead, which is a ſea- 
mark, there is a ſtupendous rock, call- 
ed the Beary, where a bird here named 

ot 


* 


| # 
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the layer, ſuppoſed to be a ſpecies of pots | 
guin, is found. It is ahout the He of a 
ſmall duck, remarkably fat, and eſteem 
ed by many a great delicacy, Theſe birds 
burrow in the rabbit-holes. The perſon 
employed in taking the young, is uſually 
let down by means. e the 
jop of the! Wann I 


In this iſland; too, avid 4 ONE 
ley, there is an entire ſtone of thirty. fa 
feet in length, and eighteen in breadth, 
known by the name of the Dwarfic Stan, 
It is hollow within, having the form of 
a bed and pillow cut in the ſtone; and: is 
_ ſuppoſed to have been formerly mo * 

W r of a hermit. | et 1:54 1h 
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The climate of the Northern Iſles is 
far from being favourable. They, hows 
ever, ſuffer leſs from froſt and ſnow than 
_ be TE from their northerly 

fituation, 


LS FRE Fass? 


Borealis, of which the almoſt inceſſant 


45 eee 


ſatustion. The air is, in getieral; moiſt; - 

and they are ſubjected frequently" ts 
dreadful ftornis'of wind, rain and thun- 
der. Their longeſt day is about nine- 
teen hours and their ſhorteſt about four 
and a half. Fhus they enjoy the light 
of the ſup for about three weeks in mid- 
ſumm without intermiſſton; and 
for an equal ſpace in winter, the fun 
ſcarce riſes above the horizon, - and is 
generally obſcured by miſts and clouds. 
During this dreary ſeaſon, their wait of 
day is ſupplied partly by mopn- light: 
But what contributes ſtill more to this 
purpoſe, is the ſplendour of the Aurora 


coruſcations pn at TIE Fenn ſublime 
ly DONG.” 

The beben 6 are a robult and hardy 
race of men. Thoſe of ſuperior rank are 
diſtinguiſhed for hofpitality and polite- 
neſs, and the inferior claſs are, in gene- 
ral, active and induſtrious, The Engliſh 

| C4 language 
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language prevails in all theſe iſlands z 
though, there are many words of the 
Norfe, or Norwegiati, tongue ftill in.uſe;” 


The annual viſits of the herring- buſſes 
muſt render the Dutch alſo. pretty fami- 
u 40 the e ee 55 8 
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| merous in the Northern Iſles, yet it is 
to be regretted, that ſo few teachers are 
appointed for the inftruQion of the lone. 
ly iſlanders. The office of a paſtor here 
is truly a Herculean labour, the paro- 


chial duty being often extended to ſes | 


veral very diſtant iſlands, ſeparated from 
each other by dangerous ſeas. The rays 


of knowledge have, however, hegun 


to dawn even in thoſe remote parts; 
and by the great exertions of the few 
perſons employed in the arduous. taſk, 
the common. people are now, in a great 
meaſure, freed from their former re 
tion any} Ignorance. 


ö * 


The 
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Tube chief FE of hls iſlands is with 
1 and Bergen in Nor- 
way zu Which. laſt mentioned port is only 
forty-four leagues-;diftant,' to the north- 


eaſt of Shetlands; The principal exparts - 


are woolen and linen yarn, ſtoekings, 
butter, dried ſiſh, herrings, oil, feathers 
and ſkins of various kinds. To theſe we 
may add kelp, a commodity prepared 
from the aſhes of the algæ or ſea- weed. 
Many poor people are annually employ- 
ed during the ſummer, in gathering and 
burning the kelp, an article much uſed 
in the ſoap and wo manufactories. 


The fiheries on the. 8 5 
have long been juſtly viewed as an ob- 


ject of great importance. But the re- 
mote tuation; the difficulty of acceſs; 


the great expence of providing a proper 5 
quantity of materials for catching and 


curing the fiſh ;' and, above all, the pre- 


cariouſneſs of theſe fiſhings, are ſo many 
cauſes that have almoſt always conſpired 
| - | to 
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| to fruſtrate the ſanguine expectations of 


adventurers. It is now, however, to be 

hoped, that the patriotic exertions of 

maoſt reſpectable Society; lately inſtitu 

| ted for promoting the Britiſh- Fiſheries, 
may at laſt reſcue this rich marine tre 

ſure 'from the hands of the Dutch and 

the Danes, who- fill" continue 88 reap 
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Tur Hibrider, Ebude; ot Naber Ste, 
are verym̃umerous. Their northern e 


tremity is ſituated almoſt forty leagues to 
the weſt:ofDrkavy. nua b 5 Dun 


GH toe „Rom 8 ol Abl. 4 12 
Lewis and Harris Worth Uiſte Benbe⸗ 


cula, South Uiſt, and Bara, form a chain 
of iſlands ſtretching ſouthward, which 
termiriate in a cluſter of rocks, l 
the N OR SOL: BOLTS £ ee A 
be eee ee 
North Uiſt lies the ſmall iſland of 'Sr 
Kilda. '- A great number of the poor 
people in this iſland live chiefly by fifh- 
ing and catehing wild fowl. In the lat- 

ter employment they are ſometimes in 
eredibly adventurous'; being often = 
down 2 7 a rope from the ſummit of 
RET | high 
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high precipitous rocks, where they 
clamber among the rugged cliffs, in 


ſearch of the eggs and neſts of various 


birds. But the more ſafe and ordinary 
method of catching thoſe fowls is, by 
ſpreading a large net over the face of 


the rock where they mae in which 


| JO PORN 7 led: 


nnd low down into a boat below. 


St Kilda is the moſt weſterly iſland of 
Great Britain: Between it and: ous 
America there is no land. 11 


ox: 


Denn Mupvds vin eral by 


a narrow iſthmus, form but one iſland, 
which is about ſixty miles in length, 
and of conſiderable breadth toward the 
middle and north end. Like moſt of 


the | Scottiſh iſles, it is greatly inter- 


ſected by arms of the ſea. By theſe it 
may be ſaid to be divided into ſive pe- 


ninſulas. The northern part of the 

iſland is a flat moraſs, covered with 

heath. To the ſouth the ground is very 
| unequal ; 


er- 


vo place, fit to any conviderable height. | 


The meh in eben bleak; 3 | 


AFT 
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unequal g and in Harris eſpecially, it is - 
extremely rugged, though the hills, in 


barren of wood, and little fitted for cul- 
tivation z the hills are covered with 


heath, which affords eltern for'various. © 


ſorts of game. The lakes and ſtreams - 
abound with ſalmon, large red . trout, 
and other fiſhes. The land animals here 
are ſimilar to thoſe found in the North- 
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are not n 


The only town in Lewis is Stornaway, 
ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the north di- 
viſion of the iſland. Though not of con- 
ſiderable extent, yet by the attention of 
the proprietor , it is become a flouriſhing 
town, and is daily increaſing. Several 
fiſhing buſſes belong to it; and it has 
the advantage of a 'cuſtom-houſe and 


.* Mr Mackenzie of Seaforth. 
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poſt-office. The trade is chiefly.in fiſh 
kelp, oil, feathers and ſkins. i Before it, 
there is a large bay and/a:commodiou 

harbour. The iſland of Lewis belongs 
to the ſhire of Roſs. * The other iſlands 
| eee under nn 


North ————— 4 ad 
twenty miles in length, and of conſiders 


able breadth; Benbecula and Bara ate 


much ſmaller. Theſe iſlands at low wa- 
ter almoſt communicate with each other, 


and are therefore ſometimes: called the 


Long 1/land, In all theſe iſles the weſt 
coaſt is low and flat ; the ſoil of afine ſhell 


ſand, in many parts very fertile ; but the 


ground riſes to the eaſt coaſt, where it is 
barren, and breaks off abrupt, irregular 
and fteep. Benbecula, between North 
and South Uiſt, is the only exception. 
This iſland, ſurrounded by a flat ſhore, 


riſes gently an all ſides into ſeveral lietle 
floping hills toward its centre, In ſome 
parts of theſe iſlands, the ſoil admits not 


* 
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of being plowed, being e 80 | 
even: It is therefore cultivated with a 
kind of crooked ſpade, called there caſs 
cbrom. At the ſouthern extremity. of 
thin CAGE; ore are my fine banks 


To the welt of Lewis end Harris, this- 
coaſt is annually viſited by myriads of 
berrings, 80 immenſe are the ſhoals of 
their dorſal fins are ſametimes ſeen like 
a thick buſh of ſedges above water, as 
far as the eye can reach. From the li- 
ver of the dog-fiſh a conſiderable quan- 


theſe ſhores are the reſort of many une 
ing veſſels from Ion, panty, - 


Dart 


Many of the N 1 as 1 
as in the Northern Iſles, live chiefly by 
fiſhing, and a pitiful kind of agriculture, 
The Gaelic prevails among the lower 
claſs of people; but in the ſchools the 

| Engliſh 


tity of oil is extracted. In the ſeaſon; . 


J 
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Engliſh language is principally! dino 


The people are, in general, remarkably 


ſhrewd and intelligent, owing to this | 
circumſtance, that many of them havitly | 


ſerved in the army, bring home with 
them the knowledge they have acquired 
abroad: Nay, even thoſe of the loweſt 


claſs, are remarkably obliging. Here a- 


. exe 
dummen of fiſhing towns; on ws 


coaſts and iſlands, under the patronage' 


of the patriotic Society formerly men- 
tioned, - may ſoon introduce commerce, 


; rep 1 wealth into. thoſe remote 


1 ; {7266 F ' "4 '% VI 1 
* N | a 1 : STi BY 
in the great vid called the Minch#®, 


: Weer. he Kam. Lag WF _ conti- 
Noche lies | the Iſle of Skye. LN 


* 
» 


Minch Sens to the French wal Ach, 
| nici a channel, ſuch as divides France from 
England. £4 


Sb 


2 - 
# * 
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Skye is one of the largeſt of thie He- 
brides, extending above fiſty miles in 
length, from north-weft to ſouth- eaſt, 
and being in ſome places above twenty 
miles in breadth. It is interſected by 
many creeks and inlets of the ſea, The 
ſouth-eaſt fide of the iſland ſwells gently 
from the coaſt in a verdant flope, in ſome 
parts adorned with trees, over which ap- 
pear the naked hills of Stratb. Above 
1 e, —_ 20 
or Cucbultin*, 


« Cunching te dnss, of heaven. be 


on the fouth-weſt (fas Mr 5 | 
are ſeen a ſeries of rude mountains, 
diſcoloured black and red, as by the 
rage of fire; and on the eaſt, a long 
extent of hills, towering. in all the 
forma of Alpine wildnef.” The di- 
ſtrict of Slate, on the ſouth-eaſt, is a pe- 

A0 WB ninſula, 


* Cuchullin, a hero celebrated in the poems of 
oss, is did to have reſided at Dugi in this 
HMand, 
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ninſula, terminating in a rugged pro- tl 
montory called the Point of Slate. There n 
is, however, a conſiderable proportion of h 
flat ground in this iſland, which ys: T 
good paſture. - | yi 
Aſter thunder ſhowers, or great falls | 
of rain, many ſtreams are poured down iſl 
from the mountains, and roar along their | ce 
rocky channels, forming dreadful cataraQs ch 
amid ſhattered rocks, interſperſed: with | th 
trees of birch and oak. The woods and al 
mountains are the haunt of deer and a a fa 
variety of game, and the rivulets are pr 
ſtored with ſalmon and other fiſhes. ic 
Whole hills are compoſed of lime- 
ſtone. Marble, pebbles, rock-cryſtal, ſl; 
traces of lead-ore, and other minerals, ve! 
are frequently met with, But the chief nig 
natural curioſity is the baſaltic columns, 
reſembling the Giant's cauſeway in Ire- | 
land, on the front of a high hill to the fro 
ſouth of the houſe of Taliſtir. Some of by 


dle 


the pillars which compoſe this curious 
natural colonnade, are above twenty feet 
high, having in general five angles. 
Theſe are the mot rene nn | 
yet enen. 7 0 


SGT 


There is. no town or village in this 
iſland worthy of being mentioned, ex- 
cept Portrer. The inhabitants trade 

chiefly in black cattle, of which ſeveral 
thouſands are annually exported. They 
alſo breed ſome ſmall horſes, and manu- 
facture a good deal of kelp. The corn 
produced on the iſland is not always ſuf- 
ficient for their ſupport. | 


kk F N 


8 » 


| In 1746, a cave on the eaſt end of this 


e- | 
al, illand afforded ſhelter to the young ad- 
Is, venturer and his faithful guide for two 
ef ae | 

15, 

e- The ſouth-eaſt nd of Skye is divided 


from Inverneſsſhire (of which it is a part) 
by a very narrow ſtrait called the Inner 
D 2 Sound. 
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Sound. At the narroweſt paſs, where 


_ cattle are made to ſwim acrols, it is . 
ed the Kyle *, Ro 


To the north of this, in the channel 
that ſeparates Skye from Roſsſhire, there 


is a narrow flip of iſlands, extending a- 
bove twenty miles along the coaſt. A.- 


mong theſe are the fertile iſles of Rona, 

Raaſa, and. Scalpba. Several others of in- 

ferior ſize are ſcattered around in bays, 
on the north and weſt fide. 


To the ſouth-weſt of the Ille of Skye, 


we find the verdant iſland of Cannay, 
and the lofty mountain which compoſes 


the iſland of Rum ; and to the ſouth, the 


little iſles of Zgg and Muick. Theſe 


ulands are very fertile; but from the 
ruggedneſs of their ſurface, they do not 
admit of general cultivation. 


In 


This word ſeems to denote a ferry or ſhort 
paſſage. Several places of this kind are known by 
the ſame name in Scotland. 


N 
0 
I 
Cc 
q 
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eee there ary delt 
baſaltic columns, which riſe above each 
other to a great height, in many ſueceſ- 
five ranges, each ſeparated from the other 
by a ſtratum of pebbly concretions, re- 
ſembling plumb-pudding ſtone. On the 
caſt ſide of the ſame iſland, the tops of an 
immenſe number of theſe columns appear 
at low water, forming a Giant's cauſe- 
way of ſurpriſing extent, and af which 
the ſurface is ſmooth and regular, like 
an ordinary paved ſtreet. Similar co- 
lumnar rocks, and many ſtupendous ca- 
verns, are found in name i Re 
and other u ed Mlands, 


South weſt Som the at Si 7 nds 

murchan, in Argyleſhire, at the diſtance 
of about three leagues, lie the {mall but 
rich iſles of Col and Tiree, The latter is 
celebrated for its marble querry, and for 
a handſome breed of little horſes. 
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On the ſouth-eaſt of Col appear the 
fertile Tre/hani/h ler, four in number, 
interjected between the former and che | 


2 of Mull. 


To the fouth-ealt, and nearer to Mull Y 
is the famous little iſle of Staffa, about a 


mile long, and half a mile broad. The 


wonders of this place have been well de- 
ſcribed by Sir Joſeph Banks. The whole 
ſouth · weſt end of this land, (ſays he) 


is ſupported by ranges of natural pil- 


lars, moſtly above fifty feet high, ſtand- 
ing in natural colonnades: Some of the 


columns are above ſixty feet in thick- 


« neſs, and are formed almoſt into the 

6 ſhape of thoſe uſed in architecture. 

0 Compared to this, what are the cathe- 
„drals and palaces built by man! mere 


models or play-things, imitations as 
« diminutive as his works will always 


* be, when compared to thoſe of na- 


1 ture. 


Na 


The 


te 
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The cavern diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Fin- ma- coul, or FingaÞs cave, extends 
two hundred and fifty feet under ground, 
and has for its entrance a natural arch, 
more than a hundred feet high. The 
ſame Gentleman, when deſeribing it, ex- 
preſſes himſelf thus: The mind can 
« hardly form an idea more magnificent 
than ſuch a ſpace, ſupported. on each 
« ſide by ranges of columns, and roofed 
by the bottoms of thoſe which have 
been broken off in order to form it. 
The cave is lighted from without, ſo that 
the furtheſt extremity may be ſeen, 
which gives it an appearance of magni- 
ficence that ſurpaſſes deſcription. The 
iſland is every where ſupported by ba- 
ſaltic rocks and pillars, much exceeding 
in beauty and grandeur the Giant's cauſe- 
way in Ireland. | 


The Ifle of Mull is of conſiderable ex- 
tent, being about twenty-five miles in 
length, and, in ſome places, of an equal 

| D 4 breadth, 
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breadth. ; Being deeply indented with 
_ bays and creeks, there are here fevernt : 
good natural harbours... On the land 
there are no villages, except Tobermorey, 

near the northern point, where a fiſhing | 
ſtation has lately been erected. The 
is unfavourable for corn, being for moſt | 
part rocky and harren. The mountains, 
howeyer, abound with ſprings, and are 

covered with cattle, of which a great 
number are annually. exported. Theſe, 
with the fiſhings, and a conſiderable 
quantity of kelp, are the only articles af 
commerce. The ruins of ſeveral an- 
cient caſtles are ſeen on this iſland. 


In 1588, on this coaſt, a ſhip of the 
nds belonging to the Spaniſh Armada, 
was blown up; ſome fay, by accident, 
others, by the deſperate * of a 
Scotchman. 


| Near the ſouth-weſt point of Mull aue 
n ſinall lands; „mn the 
79957 | noted 


. Oo 


= * % , „ 
b . * 


noted little iſle of _ Zrolakill, formerly 
Iona, about three miles long, and one 
broad. The eaſt fide' is moſtly flat, and 
the weſt rude and rocky. On this iſland, 


which is very fertile, there is a mean . 


village, and the ruins of an auguſt Mo- 
naſtery and Cathedral, faid to have been 
founded by St Columba, where there are 
ſeen three royal chapels, or rather ceme- 
teries, in which ſeveral ancient kings of 
Scotland, Ireland and Norway, are bu- 
ried. Two reaſons ſeem to have given 


this and ſuch like places the preference 


to others, as places of ſepulture. In the 
with wolves, an inſular fituation preſerved 
the burial-ground from thoſe rapacious 
anumals ; and in the days of ſuperſtition, 
people were particularly anxious to have 


their duſt interred in conſecrated ground. 


But it is ſaid, that an ancient traditional 
prophecy, * that this ifland ſhould twim, - 
* when one tide ſhould cover Ireland 
* and green headed Ila,“ determined ſo - 

ee: Hol many 


© 
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many crowned heads to prefer this to 


every other. In former times, this iſland ' 


was the place where the archives of 
Scotland, and many valuable old manu- 
ſcripts were kept. It is ſaid, that ef 
theſe many were carried to the Scotch 


college at Douay in France, and it 1s | 


hoped ſome of them may ſtill be reco- 
vered. At preſent, this once celebrated 
ſeat of royalty and learning, is almoſt 


deſtitute of an inſtructor to teach the 


people the common duties of We 


88 Mull and the coaſt of Ar. 
gyleſhire, in a ſpacious bay, lies the nar- 


row but fertile iſland of Liſmore, about 


nine miles in length. To the ſouth-eaſt 


of Mull, along the coaſt of Argyleſhire, 


are ſeyeral ſmall iſles; particularly that 
of Ey/dale, the noted flate iſland, Sui, 


Long, Shuna and Scarba, which are very 


fertile ſpots, and have alſo good d flat | 


quarries. 


Between 


8 
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Between Scarba and the north point 
of Jura, is the dangerous whirlpool of 
coryvre kan, fo called from the name of a 
young Daniſh prince, who periſhed in 
this place. As the tide advances, this 
unfathomable gulf, of which the dread- 
ful vortex extends above a mile in eir- 
cuit, begins to boil up; and at full ſea, 
its numerous eddies form watery pyra- 
mids, which riſe high into the air, and 
burſting with the noiſe of thunder, 
whiten the ſubjacent waves with foam. 
Many ſmaller whirlpools and rapid eur- 
rents are found in this neighbourhood ; 


angerous, however, —_ to thoſe who 


are ID to the _ 


Fura is about twenty W in lenge] | 
and ſeven in breadth. It is almoſt in- 
terſected on the weſt ſide by an arm of 
the ſea, called Loch Tarbet. Some parts 
of the ſouthern and weſtern ſides are fer- 
tile. There are only three mountains in 
the whole iſland; theſe are of a conic 

form, 
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form, of aperdobs height, and are call. 
ed the Pape of Jura. The reſt of the 
iſland is flat, and generally covered with 
heath. A few. with roes are ſtill ſeen 
in this iſland. - 7499 94 


5 The fertile little iſlands of Colon/aand 
Oronſu, axe fituated about ſeven miles 
weſt from Jura. Oronſa is remarkable 
for the ruins of an ancient abbey, in 
which are ſeen many monumental fta. 
tues, and ſome curious antique ſculp- 


To the fouth-weſt of Jura lies the 
iſland of May. Its greateſt length i 
twenty-five miles; its breadth eighteen. 


It is deeply indented on the ſouth by 


the great bay, called Loch-in-daal, at the 
head of which formerly ſtood the village 
of Killarrow. The principal village i 
now Bowmore, where there is a poſt 
houſe, and where ſeveral neat building 
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hove lately been erected. This new 
town has a convenient harbour. 


The face of the country is hilly, but 
not extreniely high. Several mines are 
here wrought with conſiderable profit. 
The lead-ore is very rich. It produces 
ſeventeen hundred weight of lead each 
ton, and no leſs, than forty-two ounces of 
ilver. The copper-ore yields about one 
third of its weight in metal. Amid vaſt 
ſtrata of iron-ſtone, there is here found 
in abundance, the peculiar ſort called 
Emery. This ſubſtance pulveriſed is 
much uſed by artifts in poliſhing ſtones 
and metals. Native quickſilver has alſo 
been met with in ſmall. quantities; but 
no diſcovery has been made from whence 
it came, nor has any native cinnabar 
been found in this country. Some ſmall 
pieces of the mineral called Black-lead, ; 
have alſo been here obſerved ; but the 
maſs from which theſe have been de- 
tached remains undiſcovered. In this 


place, 


„„ 
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g 
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1 nature has provided immenſe 
ſtores of limeſtone, mar}, coral and ſhell. 
ſand, as it were on purpoſe to manure 
the ſoil, which is for moſt part very im. 
| provable. Much corn and flax is 
fed in this iſland, and a conſidera 
number of cattle are annually export. 
| Wes | | 
In this and ſome of the neighbouring 
iſlands, multitudes of adders infeſt the 
heath. Many people {till retain the vul- 
gar error, of their ſtinging with their} 
forked tongue, and preſcribe many ridi- 
culous cures for the m they inflict. 
; in,, 
On the north-weſt ſide of the iland is 
the cave of Sanegmore, which is a grotto, 
divided into a number of far winding 
paſſages, ſometimes opening into fine ex- 
panſes ; again cloſing for a long ſpace 
into galleries, and forming a curious ſub- 
terraneous labyrinth. Beſides this there 


are many other caverns, the haunt of nu- 
"oF merous 
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merous wild pigeons which lodge and 
breed in them. The goats that feed 


among the rocks are ſo wild, that-people 
are obliged to ſhoot them like deer. 
Some veſtiges of antiquity are ſeen 
on this iſland, particularly the remains 
of a circular dry ſtone building on the 
hill of Loſer, near the ſound of Iflay. 
This hill is worthy of notice in other re- 


ſpects, as containing remarkable * iron- 


ore and Oy”. 


Toward the —eninfils of Cantyre, is 


the ſmall iſland Giga, from which the 
inhabitants annually export a r | 


able een of grain. 


This iſland, with all thoſe fouth of 
Skye, except Egg, are comprehended 
under Argyleſhire. 8 


( 


BUTE. 


/ 


 - 
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B U T E. 
| + 
Tux iſland of Bute in Gtunted in u 
Frith of Clyde. It is about fifteen miles 
in length, and in ſome parts above five in 
breadth. The- country riſes into ſmall 
nn IM Daten e 


The climate is ſo 3 that fnow 
is ſcarce ever known to lie on the iſland; 
re ee re 
veſt are very frequent. wal 


On the eaſt fide of the iſland ſtands 
Mount Stewart, a handſome modern 
- houſe, ſurrounded with wood, the fami- 
F y ſeat of the Earl of Bute. 


Rothſay, * chief dom alſo ſtands on 
the eaſt ſide, a little to the northward of } 
Mount Stewart, and is happily ſituated * 
for 


for 


for trade, 


8 an n Mera and 
harbour. The circular walls of its caſtle 
in ruins, riſing to view in the middle of 
the town, form a very pictureſque view 


on entering the bay. This caſtle, which 


is of very high antiquity, „was once a2 


royal reſidence, and ſtill, as of old, gives 


the title of Duke to the heir apparent of 
the crown of Scotland. The Gaelic lan- 


guage prevails in this iſland; but Eng- 
liſh is alſo pretty generally e 
even by the common ape 
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ed Greater and Leſſer Cumbrays. The for- 
mer is remarkable for its excellent free- 


ſtone quarries; and the ruins of an an- 


cient cathedral, dedicated-to-St Colum- 
ba. Upon the 1 eee ene 


houſe. 


On the ſouth-weſt ſide of Bute lies 
the beautiful little iſland of {nchmar« 
* . a3 T3291) 
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#, About ü mile long Wine Wl 
; wot Gents of com) ada. 
lbb 6 Fs." 1 
Te the a en of Bute alſo, dou 
de dee hes the ifland of Arraty 
It is in length about. twenty-three milch 
from north to nn en 
e kerle of- ragged mon 
tains, running in ridges actoſs the whole 
ifland, amid which: the ſummits of Gai 
field and Grionan-Athol foar high abo 
the reſt. The ſides of this iſland, flop- | 
ee ee e more fertile, 
dared TI WA 230953 RAB 3:08 
-Many:tteutle eoverthickille, upon 
browſe among the rocks The fu 
which uſed to abound here are now r 
duced to a vety ſmall number 'The 
heath affords ſhelter to black game and 
| 1 1 and the preſence . the par- 
436% to 0d RWA . |» widge 
1 derivet ith marks Welch — 
Sopel in it dedicated to St Marnoe. The ruins 
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Iron-ore, ſpar, and a great variety of 
beautiful pebbles, are found among the 


rocks. A coal mine has alſo been work. in 
ed in this iſland. Many ſpacious and a. T. 
ſtoniſhing caverns are ſeen on the coaſt, tw 
which have been the retreat, perhaps the aſſ 
habitation, of ancient heroes. Tradition wi 
{ till preſerves here the memory of Fin- tai 
mac - coul, or Fingal; and it is certain that on 
bl Robert Bruce retired to this iſland, and ſee 
| reſided here during the time of his great. hig 
1 eſt diſtreſs, At preſent, theſe Caverns toy 
5 frequently, afford ſhelter to been Th 
Wo. thi 
5 "On the 7 part of the i0and i is ; th = pa 
it | village of Kilbride, and the excellent Th 
! harbour of Lamlaſh, defended by a little nut 
4 iſle called Holy Iſland, and ſurrounded goc 
ö eee, e 
g 1558, che Englith, fleet * the 
Earl of Suſſex, after rayaging the coalt 
of Cantyre, landed on this bay, und. de 
ſolated the country. . 


To 
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To the ſouth of this iſland iv the great 


inſulated rock, called the Rock of 4iJ/a®, 
The circumference of its baſe is about 


two miles. It conſiſts of a ſtupendous 


aſſemblage of precipitous cliffs, rifing in 


wild ſeries, forming a pyramidal moun- 
tain, nine hundred feet high, acceſſible 


only on the north-eaft. There are ftill 


ſeen upon it the ruins of a chapel ; and 


higher up, thoſe of a caſtle, with a ſquare 


tower of three ſtories, each vaulted. 


thirty yards of the caſtle. The lower 
parts are inhabited by goats and rabbits. 
The lofty ſummits are the refuge of in- 
numerable birds. The gannet or ſolan- 


gooſe, the ſhag, and the with vari- 
ons other ſea-fowls, fil air, and co- 
ver the water all ae th | 


There is a ſpring of freſh water within 


% 


* This rock is 3 of the Egrl of C-. 
3111s, and is rented at L. 33 Per annum, 
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to Tais is the moſt- northe: equnty on 
188 the continent of Scotland. It is bound- 
50 ed on the north by the Pentland Frith, 
68 which divides it from Orkney en tus 
«4 4 ſouth-eaſt by the Ocean; and on the we q 
9. by the county of Sutherland. Its form is K 
uy triangular, though very irregular, Its = 
+ greateſt extent is about thirty-five miles | 
+ Wh fon neh to outh, and ewenty haas can 5 
11 to weſt. 7 WOT Fc tHg: 5 
. On 5 north coaſt there are ſeveral 
great promontories and capes, againſt the - 
* rugged eliffs of which the ſtrong current ; þ 
of the tide breaks with aſtoniſhing fury. ; 
The moſt remarkable one is that of Dien- . : 3 


enters e {6092 40) e e 


PS 1 On 


net- head. Between it and Holburn-head 


* 
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On this "FEA ſtands the Weng of 
Thurſo. The town is fituated at the 
mouth of a river, to which it gives name. 

Thurſo has a conſiderable trade, which 
has been greatly promoted by the patrioy 
tic $ir-John Sinclair. Here is a manu- 
facture of woollen and linen cloth, a con- 
ſiderable tannery and a bleachfield. The 
mouth of the river affords. good ſalmon. 
fiſhing, - and the OO, —_— 
agg . 5 +464 


0 this town to Lech Watten, 1 
ground is flat and well fitted for culti - 
vation. A few miles up the river Thur- 
fo ſtands Broadwall or Braal caſtle, an 
ancient ſtructure. In this low tract ſome | 
trees have been planted ; but the coun- | 
: iy e AR ERIE J 


S. 8 E. 3 


= 
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| Returning to the coaſt we find the | 

caſtles of Ratter and Mey; the firſt was 

a ſeat of the late Earl of Caithneſs ; the 

latter is a by the preſent Earl. 
„. Veron 
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SPEEDS 
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Beyond the png promontory tretch- 

ing to the north from the caſtle of Mey; 
are three high inſulated rocks, called by 
ſeamen the merry Men Mey, from the 


inceſſant daſhing of the waves around 


them, which gives them the een 


A little to the n from. theſe 
rocks lies the ſmall iſle. of Stroma, once 
uſed as a burying place by the inhabi- 
tants of ſeveral of the neighbouring 
iſlands; Natural mummies, or the en- 
tire uncorrupted bodies of perſons who 
had been dead ſixty years, or upwards, 
were formerly inet wth: in caverns on 


this iſland. e 


— or Dungſbay-bead, is a 
great promontory which forms the north- 


eaſtern point of Great Britain. Here 
are ſtill ſeen the remains of the noted 
Jobn-0-Groat's houſe, . reckoned the moſt- 
northerly dwelling in the kingdom. 
On 
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2 narrow rock, projecting into the fea, 
Fs ed quite through into magnificent arches, 


\ 


| Loch deſcends the river Rice, which fals 


Between Rice and the Tower of Akergill 
the links were once a moraſs; but they 
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On the ton coaſt we met with iſe. 
veral ancient buildings. The firſt u 
Bucbolie's, or Buckles caſtle, ſtanding on 


Near it the cliffs are lofty, and hollows } 


Through theſe the ſea ruſhes with great 
noiſe and impetuoſity. Next we find 
the houſe and caſtle of Keiſt, ſituated on 
the fide of Sinclair's Bay. From Weſter | 


into this bay. Both the lake and the ris | 
ver are well ſtored with excellent trout; 


01 
are now covered with ſand. Peats are | tl 
en this day, ten feet under the ng _ 

w 

Near the promontory of Noſe-bond u are b 
the ruinous caſtles of Sinclair and Girs | 
nigo, pitched on the ſummits of two ad- 
jacent rocks, between which, for the mu- a 
tual ſecurity of their jealous owners, f 
[ 


ws had been —_— a drawbridge.” 
. | At 


* s 1 


SAITHNASH. 


At the village of Staxigo, the n 
and cod-fiſhing has, of late, been carried 


2 


on with grgat ſugceſ, Red herrings ars 


here prepared in ee ee 
for mee 2 4 


The bans of Wick is Seel at e 


2 r 
1 1 "I 


e of a ſmall river that bears its 
The chief trade of this town de- 


— on the cod and hefring-fiſbery; _ 
It ſuffers great inconyenienee arne e 
ſcarcity of . ee | 

Near Oldwick hes A abe mie 1 
once worked. In this neighbourhoad ie 


the Stack / Hemptiggs, a: vaſt archel 


rock, ſurrounded by the ſea, through. | 
which boats can paſs. Immenſe num 
bers of hel laden in this aal, 


* 1 
93, 


Near the houſe of {/hiler, many great 
caverns on the ſhore, extend ſeyeral hun- 


dred yards under ground. Into theſe 
the ſeal-hunters enter in ſmall boats, 


* 
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| with lighted 5 and then making 
a noiſe, alarm the animals, which they 
kill with clubs as they attempt to E 


At the caſtle of Berridals, i in a river of 
that name, there is an w. ſalmon 
fiſning. | N 


The whole ſouth-weſt part of the ſhire 
is occupied by great mountains, the a- 
bode of roes, and various ſorts of game. 
The rocky ſummits give ſhelter to the 
eagle, and other birds of prey; and the 
lakes are often viſited by the ſwan, and 
numerous water-fowls. A vaſt ridge of 
hills forms the ſouth-weſtern boundary 
of the ſhire, terminating in a great pro» 
montory called the Ord of Caithneſs. As 
long the fide of this ſteep hill, there is 
cut a winding road, the only entrance in- 
to Caithneſs from the ſouth, PINE 
as it were, above the ſea, | 


The 


— 
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The elimate of Caithneſs is good ; and 
the ſoil around the coaſt capable of great 
improvement. Shell-ſand and ſea- weed 
for manure are found in abundance. 
Many cattle are bred in the high grounds, 
and e is made on the ſhores. 


The chief 3 from | Caithnef are 
beef, meal and bear, yarn, butter, W 2 3; 


kins, feathers and Ds 


Though En li is, for moſt part, ſpo- 
ken by thoſe who live on the coaſt, yet 
in the high parts of the cquntyy the 
Gaelic n N 


* 


In this county the women were "far | 
merly ſubjected to. the moſt humiliating - 
drudgexy, and often treated by the. men, 
their lazy and indolent maſters, as ani- 
mals of burden; it being no unuſual 
thing, thirty or forty years ago, here to 
ſee a troop of thoſe ill-fated females. 
trudging to the fields loaded with the 


* 5 


| 8 | , | i od ol a | 
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dung-baſket, or in harveſt, tetiitriing 
home - groaning under à burden of 
MHeaves. This indignant treatment of 
the women, which was the opprobrivith 
of the county, is row etitirtly abolith- 
ed; and, at prefent, the farmers in Caith: 
neſs employ horſes, carts, and labour- 
| 15 in the uſual manner. e Tm 3 
This neighborldfidod: if "ie ages 
was the theatre of perpetual war; and 
many of the ancient caſtles Lattered over 
the country have been the foie tf 
treachery, murder and rapitie. l red: 
tal of ſuch horrid deeds would be foreign 
to our preſent purpoſe. Happily the ex- 
_ - Ettiplary candour arid vhbouhdel hbfpi- 
tulity of the gentlemen Here, now form 
a pleaſing cotitraft with ancient barbari- 
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Turs hire is bounded on the north 
by the ſta ; on the eaſt by Caithneſs and 
the Fritli of Dornoch; or the ſouth by 
Roſsſhire; and on the weft by the chan - 
nel called the Minch. Being thus waſh- 
ed on three ſides by the ſea, its figure 1s 
rendered extremely irregular, by nume- 
rous deep indentations and large projec- 
tions; yet traiglit-lines, joining its five 
extreme points, would not be very un- 
equal. Its , greateft extent from eaſt to 
weſt is about A phe and from north 
to ſouth ſomewhat more. 


Thoſe: parts of the country denomina- 
ted Foreſts, were anciently covered with 
wood. The moſt confiderable are Tat 
and Lord Rae's Fvrgſt, in the diſtrict of 
Diurneſt and Dirrymuir Fore/t. Theſe 


Are 
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are now deftitute of trees, - preſenting to 
view dreary and trackleſs deſerts, and 
bleak mountains, where herds of wild 
roes roam at large among the deep heath, 
On this coaſt appears the vaſt promon- 
tory of Cape Wrath,” which forms the 


north-weſt point of Britain. It is the 


dread of mariners; for againſt its rug- 
ged and lofty cliffs, the rapid tide Sorts 
with. maine os 2 hs ae ; 


The river mne which riſes o on | the 
ſouthern mountains, terminates in a great 


inlet of the ſea called the Kyle, where 


there is an excellent fiſhing. On the ſnore 
is the-noted cavern of Smow, running fo 
far under ground, - that its extremity, it 
is ſaid, could never be explore. 


Toch Eribol is an arm, or inlet of the 
ſea, capable of affording a ſafe retreat to 
the largeſt veſſels. It receives ſeveral 


ſtreams, particularly that which flows 


from the great lake called Loch Hope. 


N 
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On the river Strathmore; that falls into 
Loch Hope, are the ruins of Dun Dorna- 
dilla, a curious ancient building or fort. 


The village of Tongue, near which is 
the ſeat of the family of RxAx, is ſitua- 
ted on an arm of the ſea, called the 
Kyle of Tongue, in which ſeveral ſmall 
iſlands are ſcattered. It is ſurrounded 
by many deep moraſſes, lakes and rivers, 
where the ſportſman may find an ine - 
mann Ta of nmuſementt. 


The dittriet of Slade! compre. 85 
hends the whole north; eaſt part of this 
ire. It takes its name from the river 
Naver, which deſcends from a ſpacious 
lake near the centre of the county, and, 
after paſſing ſeveral ſinall. villages, falls 
into the ſea at Farr, where there is an 
—— damon fiſhin g. 


The er Strathy paſſes Wd a 
plain and fertile country, and flows into 
| E? 5 0 
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an n bay, covered by a large pro- 
montory, to both of which it gives its 


Hollowdale and ſeveral ſmaller ſtreams 
- deſcend from the mountains bordering 
on Caithneſs. From the ſouth fide of 
the ſame mountains, ſprings the river 


Helmſdale, which, rolling over its rocky 


bottom toward the Ord of Caithneſs, be- 
comes, at that place, deep, rapid. and 
dangerous, there being no bridge over 
the river. At its mouth there 1 is a 9 
ſalmon fiſhery. 


Proceeding along the coaſt tothe bud 
the country is fertile and populous. At 
Brora there is a coal-mine, which wa 
lately worked, and uſed in the manufac- 
ture of ſalt. This coal, however, can 
not be exported or carried to a diſtance, 
as it takes fire on being expoſed to the 


air. Above Brora, the river which iſſues 


from a beautiful lake of the ſame name, 


forms 
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ſtone quarry above this place is an inte- 
reſting fund of fpeculation ; the variety 
of ſhells contained in the heart of the 
ſtone is equally ſurpriſing and beautiful, 
Many precipices/on the banks of the ri- 
yer are alſa full of ſhells. There are 

ken near this river, the remains of ſeve- 

ral of thaſe curious circular towers, of 

which the uſe and origin have Rill baf- 
fled the refearches of the antiquary. - 


Near Brora is Dunrobin Caſtle, the ſeat 
of the family of Sutherland. It is beau- 
tifully fituated on an eminence, near the 
ſea, ſurrounded by rich and cultivated 
fields, and embelliſhed with hanging 
woods and winding rivulets. On the 
ſouth fide of an arm of the ſea called 
Fleet Loeb rü, a fone of Lord Duf- 


8. A a0 I 3 Sg, 2 


At Emba, 8 | 
hood, an unhappy creature was burned 
F 9 in 
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in in 152), for the imaginary crime of 
witchcraft ; the laſt inſtance of theſe 
frantic executions in | Scotland. Fw: 


| Derne the connty-town; is ſituated 
at the entrance of a noble frith of the 
ſame name. This town, though now a 
ſmall place, and half in ruins, was once 
the refidence of the Biſhops of Caithneſs, 
The cathedral, like moſt others, was in 
form of a croſs, and is now a ruin, except 
a mas Whack is the ne a church. 


| At Sic, a little to the weſt of Dor. 
3 l is an extenſive wood wy oak 


Along the Frith of Dornoch, the coun- 
try is populous and well cultivated ; but 
in the mountainous parts there are few 
inhabitants, and no villages. Amid the 
mountains is the great lake called Loch 
Shin, about eighteen miles long, from from 
which a rapid ſtream deſcends to the 

F * 
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Frith of Dornoch. About eight or nine 
miles above Dornoch ferry, at Invenſbin, 
there is a fine water-fall, and ſalmon- 
leap, as it is called, where thoſe fiſh that 
fail in the leap are frequently caught in 
a baſket placed on purpoſe below, where 
the water ſhoots over the rock in a great 
body. Sturgeons are frequently found + 
in this river. 4 | 
To the weſt, the diſtrict of Ant ex- 
hibits an aſſemblage of ſhattered moun- 
tains, as it were heaped on each other, 
and ſeemingly torn and convulſed in a 
manner truly tremendous. This region 


of ſterility, however, abounds with lime- 


ſtone and fine marble. Toward the 
rugged peninſula of Ant Point are ſe- 
veral vaſt conic hills, the higheſt of 
which is diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
the Sugar Loaf. | 


On the weſt coaſt are many creeks 
and inlets of the ſea, improperly. called 
e Lochs. 
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Lochs. The moſt remarkable are Scowie, 
near the village of 'Glendue ; Loch Bad. 
eaal, near Eddrachilles ; and to the north, 
Loch Laxford and Inchard. All 1 
abound with fiſh. 


& 4 
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Teas is an extenſiye ſhire, ſtretcehing 
from Sea to Sea. It is bounded on the 
north by Sutherland and the Frith of 
Dornoch ; on the eaſt by the Murray 
Frith; on the ſouth by Inverneſsſhire ; 
and on the weſt by the Minch. It ex- 
tends almoſt fixty miles from north to 
ſouth, and above ſeventy from 'eaſt to 
weſt, ER I | 


\ 


The north-weſt part of this county, 
bordering on Aſſynt, is a deſolate and 
dreary region. Nothing is here ſeen, 


far as the eye can reach, but vaſt piles 


of rocky mountains, with ſummits bro- 
ken, ſerrated, and ſpiring into every ter- 
rific form; with ſnowy glaciers lodged 
in the deep ſhaded apertures. But amid 
theſe, the moſt ſtriking object is an en- 
3 tire 
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tire mountain of whitiſh marble, ſo EX» 
tenſive, ſmooth, gloſſy and even, as to 
appear like an enormous ſneet of ice. 


The country to the eaſt is enriched by 

a proſpect of woods, lakes and rivers; 
and on the Frith of Dornoch there are 
ſeveral villages. | 113456 


On the ſouth bank of the Frith is ſi- 
tuated the borough of Tain, remarkable 
for a large ſquare tower, decorated with 
five ſpires. The collegiate chyrch of this 
place was founded in 1481; and the 
whole building remains ſtill N en- 
tire. . 


The ſeat of Lord Ankerville, called 
Tarlogie, in this neighbourhood, is ſur- 
rounded with rich fields and plantations. 
To the ſouth-weſt of Tain lies Balna- 
 gowan, the family-ſeat of the brave MF 
John Lockhart Roſs. 


"©; 
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On the eaſt of Tain a great peninſula 
projects into the ſea, terminating in a 
promontory called Tarbatneſs. 


Dingwall is a royal borough. Some 
linen-yarn is here manufactured; and 
there is a lint-mill in the neighbourhood. 
The town 1s ſeated on the head of the 
Frith of Cromarty. This great arm of 
the ſea penetrates above thirty miles in- 
to the country. Its entrance is formed 
by two huge rocky promontories called 
the Sutters,. or Shooters of Cromarty, 

 ——— Quorum ſub vertice late 

Æmquora tuta filent, - _ | 
Within this ſtrait the frith expands in- 
to a beautiful and capacious bay, encom- 
paſſed by low land, whigh riſes gradual- 
ly backward into hills. It is impoſſible 
to imagine a finer harbour. In this 
noble baſon the whole Britiſh Navy 
might find ſafe mooring; and it well 
merits the name ſometimes given it, of 
Portus Salutis. 


On 
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On the ſummit of a hill, not far from 
Dingwall, is a remarkable ancient fort, 
called Knockfarril, The ftones that 
compoſe this building, appear to have 
been ſubjected to the action of fire, and 
are in many parts entirely vitrified. - Si- 
milar forts are ſeen in different places a 
round the country. 


In this neighbourhood is Caſtie Braas, 
the ſeat of the family of Seaforth, ſur- 
rounded with ancient wood, and ſkreen- 
ed by lofty mountains, | 


To the eaſt, on the other ſide of the 
river Conan, is the village of Fairntoſh, 
noted for excellent malt ſpirits. The 
proprietor of this place long poſſeſſed 
the privilege of diſtilling malt ſpirits free 
of duty; but this immunity was lately 
purchaſed by Government at a conſider- 
able price. On the coaſt of the Murray 
Frith, nearly oppoſite to Fort George, 1s 
the decayed borough of Fortroſe. The 
| Frith 
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Frith is, at this place, very narrow, being 
only about a mile broad. It expands to- 
ward the ſouth, and becomes again very 

ſtrait near Inverneſs, where it bends to 

the weſt, and forms a noble eſtuary with 
the river Bewley, or Beaulieu, which, at 
this place, is the ſouthern boundary of 
Roſsſhire # At the mouth of this river 
is the ferry of Kifſock ; near which there 


s a good falmon hiſhery. 


The rivers Conan and Orran deſcend 
from the weſt, and uniting their ſtreams, 
meet the ſea near Dingwall. Near this 
place is ſeen the lofty mountain Benwe» 


_ wiſh, caped with perpetual ſnow. Pro- 


ceeding weſtward through Fainifh Fo- 
reſt, the country i 18 Mmoutarnons and wild 


Beyond 


-» The port of Robbie, north-eaſt of Bewly, is 
called the Black Iſle. Bewly river was in ancient 
times, and ftill is, by the Highlanders, called Fa- 
rar, and from it the Murray Frith was * 
named Fretum Vararis. | 
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Beyond theſe mountains, on the- weſt 
coaſt, is ſeen the great lake and arm of 
the ſea called Loch Broom, 


This extenſive ſalt water lake has long 
been noted for herrings of peculiar ex- 
cellence, and is eſteemed one of the beſt 
fiſhing ſtations on the coaſt. Here ap- 
pears the newly erected village of Na- 


: 5 


The great bay at the entrance of Loch 
Broom, called Loch More, is ſprinkled 
with ſmall rocky _—— panes Summer 


2/les. 


The herrings commonly arrive here 
in July, though the period of their ar- 
rival is by no means certain. Such incre- 
dible quantities of herrings have at ſome 
times crowded into this and other inlets 
and creeks on the weſtern coaſt of Scot- 
land, that, at low water, the whole beach, 
for ſeveral miles, has been covered to 2 
conſiderable 


10s. 33 


conſiderable Ws nol thoſe left 2 the 
tide. | 


The herring ſhoals Is ate followed by in- 
numerable ſea fowls, Theſe birds catch 
up the fiſh, while they ſwim on the ſur- 
face : But the cod-fiſh, the haddock, and 
the dog-fiſh, the porpoiſe and whale are 
their more potent and aſſiduous perſecu- 
tors. The whales deliberately open their 
great mouths, and devour them by thou. _ 
fands. | Theſe monſters, however, keep 
on the outſide: of the column; for the 


phalanx of herrings is ſo thick as to be 


impenetrable to thoſe unwieldy animals. 


A long lip of land divides Loch Broom 
from Loch Beg, Little Loch Broom and 
Loch Groinard, which three laſt are only 
different 8 of the ſame inlet of the 
ſea. | 04 


Southward from tee about ſeren 
miles, lies the great freſh water lake cal- 
| led 
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led Loch Marie. It is about N 
miles long, and, at ſome parts, four broad. 
Many ſmall iſlands are ſcatterred over its 
whole extent. It abounds with _— 
charr and hays trout. oft; 


| 
1 


ble bo. h han which ala 
name to a tract of land near it. In this 
bay the fiſhing of cod and other white 
fiſh is very conſiderable. TE 


- Both this diſtri and that of Apple. 
cr are populous, and abound in pa- 
ſture. The ſoil near the ſhore and in 
the valleys is fertile; but the back 
ground is uncommonly mountainous and 


wild. | 


> PRIOR Gairloch and nada Loch 
Terridon ſpreads its waters, dividing in- 
to many creeks and bays. 


Between Lach Garron and Loch Duich 
is the peninſula of Kintail, which forms 
3 


ROSS. 


TJ 
the ſouth-weſt corner of the county. In 
the arm of the ſea called Loch Kiſern, 


and in all the inlets on this al there 
 exccllent fiſhing, | 


T its 


The hills of this county fred many 
mall cattle and ſheep and goats. The 
woods and thickets are the reſort of ſtags 
and roes, and the haunt of the ſingular- 
ly beautiful bird called the Cock of the 
wood, or Capercailzie. This bird is al- 
moſt equal in ſize to a domeſtic turkey, 
and of a bright azure colour. On the 
ſummits of the high and rocky moun- 
tains, is alſo found the Ptarmigan, a ſim- 
ple bird, nearly of the ſize of a par- 

tridge, that often owes its ſafety to its 
gray colour, exactly reſembling the 
ſtones among which it lodges. In win- 
ter, however, its colour is changed to a 
pure white, like the ſnow, in which — BY 
then _ buries itſelf, | 


"1 1 * 
4 4 REL 
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The inhabitants of the weſtern and 
mountainous- parts of this county, and 
of Sutherland, uſe the Gaelic language; 

but on the eaſtern coaſt, Engliſh. is ſpo- 
ken, in general, though the Gaelic i is * 
5 fo vnderfivod.” j ; 


— 

—— 
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Tarn dnl Cant 

z peninſula onthe ſauth ſide of the Frith 
to which it gives name. On the ſouth 
and the weſt, it is baundad by:Roſefbire. 
Its length, from eaſt to weſt, is: abaut 
twelve miles; its greateſt breadth about 
three. . | 


The. country is fertile.and/well culti- 
rated :* But it-is now almoſt deſtitute of 
old trees; though, in the days of James v. 
it was a foreſt, and afforded} ſhelter to 
many wolves. The patriotic propristor 
of the eſtate of Cromaxty is, however, 

dow making many improvements ; of 
; Wh thee - ener ue 
"8 not the leaſt important. + $189 $20) 


G Ky The 
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The. borough of Cromarty has a ma. I 
nufacture of coarſe cloth, and a conſider. M ful 
able coaſting-trade in corn, thread, yarn, WI fil 

. fiſh and ſkins of various ſorts. Of thü of 
trade, the neighbouring villages of Ari. tre 
- michael, Roſalis and Urquhart partake, de wh 
ing all ſeated on the frith. ts der 
too, 

Cromarty "FIR a a er to Pat ſpe 
ment alternately with the 

e Soros tg ik f ma 
N AIR N I. tra 
| 3 | „ cat 

Tars ſmall county is indented, as it 

were, between Inverneſs and Mum ot 
- ſhires; having the Murray Frith on the ſoi 
north. It extends about fifteen miles pa! 


- from- north to ſouth, - and about __ 
from eaſt to We | 


or WONG: © is; © 


In this ſhire there are ſeveral beauti- 
ful ſtreams and lakes, abounding with 
fiſh, and adorned with wood. The houſe 
of Calder ſtands on the river Nairne. 
Strangers are here ſhown the bed in 
which, tradition ſays, Duncan was mur- 
dered by Macbeth. The draw-bridge, 
too, which is entire, exhibits a curious 
ſpecimen of antique architecture. In 
the extenſive wood of Calder are ſeen 
many venerable oaks. 


The 1 of Nairne has but little - 
trade, Its exports are. ſome fiſh, corn, 
cattle, yarn, and a few othes articles, 


The has of the i in this 
county is chiefly carried on by oxen. The 
foil being rocky, oxen are found more 
patient of the frequent interruption in 
plowing it than horſes. It is, however, 
rich, and in general well cultivated, 


G 2 INVER. 
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Tuis is the moſt extenſive Mhire in 
Scotland. It is bounded on the north 
by Roſsfhire ; on the "eaſt by Nairte, 
Murray and Aberdeen ſhires; on the 
ſouth by Perth and Argyle Mires; and on 
the weſt by the Atlantic Ocean, Its ex- 
tent from north to ſouth is above fifty 
miles; from eaſt to weſt "about" eighty. 
Its north-eaſt corner, detäched from the 
reſt of the county, runs down long both 
ſides of the river Spey in a narrow flip, 
interſected between r "aſd Banff 
mires. 


The Bertnbrm part Es lantyiiver 
mountainous and barren. In the diſtrict 
of Glenelg are ſeen the ruins” of "ſeye- 


ral ancient circular buildings, fimilar to 
| | thole 


AY S As F N S. 


and Roſs ſhires, whether. Daniſh forts, 


Druid temples or. whateyer they have 
been. Thels buildings, in their outward | 


appearance, are, round, and tapering like 
gla-houſes, In. the heart of the wall, 


which is perpendicular within, there, 15 


are horizontal galleries going quite 
round, and connected by ſtairs. Theſe 


aſcend toward the top, which is open. 4D 


They are all built of ſtone, without lime 
or mortar of- any. kind. They have no 
opening outward, except the doors and 


the tog; but there arf Fus pgl in the in- 
ide, as windows fo the galleries Some 


of theſe ſtructures ſtand low, with higher 


ground near them: It is therefore very 


unlikely that they ſhould ever. have been 


intended for watch-towers, 5 23 ſome baye 55 
ſuppoſed. From Rernera Barracks, in 


this diſtrict, proceeds the military road 
to Inverneſs. Jo the north, through the 


marſhy plain ee Strathglaſs, flows the 


G 3 river 


eee, 0 
thoſe, in, the Weſtern, Hes, en 


£ the lofty pines ; the heath is poſſeſſed 
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river Gla fs, which unites its ſtream with 
that of Bewley, on the border of Roſs! 
ſhire. Here the woody mountains are 
the haunt of ſtags and roes. The . 
percailzie i is alſo ſometimes ſeen amo 


black game and grouſe ; and the 150 
ſummits by ptarmigans and Alpine harss, 
The latter of theſe animals are "ſmaller | 
than common hares; of a bluiſh gray 
colour in ſummer, which changes, in 
| winter, to a ſnowy whiteneſs, Wrong 
eig 
This county is nearly Gvided by w8! 
ter; and when the increafing commerce 
of the country ſhall render it adviſable, 
it appears from a late ſurvey of an emi- 
nent engineer, that by means of a canal u- 
niting Loch Neſs, Loch Oich, Loch Lochy 5 
and Loch Eil, a communication might 
be readily opened here between the two 
ſeas. In this track, Fort George, Fort 


2 and F ort William, form what 
is 


>": F. 
”» — n — OE 


DEI EINE 


re 


_ EM. 6 
1 * * * N 
a N — 
— J 25 * — =_ 
* * —— 


of Campbelton; and nearer Invei 
wide heath called Cullohen lain 
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is called the chain of Forts acroſs the 
iſland. nen 


Fort Gepe is a ſtrong and regular 
fortreſs, having ſeveral handſome ſtreets 
of barracks. It is ſituated on the Point 
of Arderſier, a peninſula running into 
the Murray Frith, and completely com- 
mands the entrance to the harbour of In- 
verneſs. ; 


illage 
eſs the 


To the ſouth-eaſt of this is the 


for the deciſive victory here obtain 
1746, by Ws Duke of Cumberland. * 


Inverneſs is a royal borou 2 8 
ſantly ſituated on the ſouthern banks of 
the river Neſs, and overlooking: the 


Murray Frith. It has a ſafe and con- 


venient harbour, and a good deal of 
ſhipping. Several large buildings have 
been erected on the north ſide of the 

G4 town, 


— — = 
o 


well cultivated ; but the want of rain, 


f 
| 


— 
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town, 1n which a conſiderable manu 
facture of ropes and canvas is cats | 


Tied on. Inverneſs is a populous and 


flouriſhing town, being the chief market 
to a wide tract of country around. 
has ſeveral good ſchools ; and it is now 


intended to erect an Academy here, on 
an extenſive ſcale. To raiſe a fund for 


this benevolent purpoſe, many patriotic 
gentlemen have contributed with much 
liberality. 


On an 1 above the town, are 
ſeen the ruins of the old caſtle of Inver- / 
neſs. It was demoliſhed by the High- 
landers in 1746. Over the river Nets, 
there is a handſome bridge of ſeven 
arches. The falmon fiſhery in this ri- 


ver, which is very conſiderable, is let 


to London fiſhmongers. 
The ſoil about Inverneſs is fertile and 


in 
% . 
- 
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in this part of the country, ſo near the 
weſt coaſt, where there is always ſuper- 
abundance, ſeems remarkable. An in- 
genious writer obſerves, © That the moun- 
* tains on the weſt, from which the 
rain generally comes, are ſo ſtrangely 
formed, and heaped up to the ſky in 
* ſo many perpendicular points, that 
they naturally occafion eddies around 


them, and draw the wind in various 


directions, making as it were a kind 
* of vortex, ſo that the clouds cannot 
© eſcape them. 60 


A little to the weſt of Inverneſs is ſeen 
the remarkable vitrified fort called Craig 
Phadrick. The ſtones which compoſe 
its walls, appear to have been partly 
melted by fire. | | 


The river Neſs is the outlet of the 
great lake called Loch Neſs. This beau- 
tiful lake is twenty-two miles in length, 
and, for the moſt part, one in breadth. 

BE 
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It is ſkreened on the north-weft by the 
lofty mountains of -Urqubart and Meal. 
Fourvony, and bordered with coppices of 
birch and oak. The adjacent hills are 
adorned with many extenſive foreſts of 
pine ; which afford ſhelter to the cattle, 
and are the retreat of ſtags and deer, 
There is much cultivation and improve- 
ment on the banks of Loch Neſs ; and 
the paſture grounds in the neighbouring 
* valleys are excellent. On the ſouth-eaſt 
| | fide of the lake, near the inn called Ge. 
neral's Hut, there is another vitrified 
fort reſembling Craig Phadrick, on a 
conical hill, named Dunjardel*, 


* Theſe ancient forts have been accurately de- 
fcribed by ALExanpss Frasxr - TyrLER, Eſq; 
F. R. S. Edin. in the ſecond volume of the Tranſ- 

actions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. That 
gentleman is of opinion, that fire has not been 
employed to cement the ſtones in building theſe 
forts, as ſome have imagined, but that they have 
acquired a vitrified appearance from their having 
been demohkſhed by fire. 
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From the ſouth, the river F yers de- 


- ſcends toward this lake. Over this ri- 
of yer there is built a ſtupendous bridge, 
5 on two oppolite rocks; the top of the 
t arch is above a handred feet from the 
e, level of the water. A little below the 


bridge is the celebrated Fall of - Fyers, 
where a great body of water darts through 
a narrow gap between two rocks, then 
falls over a vaſt precipice into the bot- 
tom of the chaſm, where the foam riſes 
and fills che air like a CHO, cloud bd 
ſmoke. © | N 


. 
» 774 


Fort Auguſtus, * A all fortreſs confi 
ing of four baſtions, is ſituated on a plain 
at the head of Loch Neſs, between the 
rivers Turf and Oich. Over the latter 
of theſe is built a handſome bridge of 


three arches. 


Lech Oich is a narrow lake, firetching 
about four miles from eaſt to weſt. It . 


is adorned with ſome ſmall wooded N 
iſlands, | 


3 
| 
2 
t 
n 
e 
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; 
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iands * is ſurrounded with ancient 
trees. Near this is the family - ſeat of 
Glengary, ſurrounded by natural woods, 
of full grownfir, which extend nine or ten 
miles along the banks of the river Gary, 
| Mr Macdonald, the proprietor, has here 
erected a ſaw-mill, for reducing the logs 
of timber into planks. The waters of 


Lock Oich flow through Loch Me: in- 


to the eaſtern ſea, | 


| Loch lacie rrankiits its waters i an 
oppoſite direction, this being the higheſſ 


part of the vaſt flat tract that here 


ſtretehes from ſea to ſea. This exten- 
five lake is above ten miles in length, 


and from one to two in breadth. - From 


the weſt, the waters of Loch Arkek de; 
ſeend into. this lake. Qut of it run; 
the river Lochy, which, about a mile 
below its iſſue from the lake, receives 
the Spean, a conſiderable xiver, over 
which there is a magnificent bridge, 
built by General Wade, about two mile: 

above 


he * * ” 
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above the place whiere it falls into the 


Lochy. Theſe united ſtreams traver- 


ſing tlie plains of Lochaber, after a courſe 
of five or fix miles, fall into Loch Eil. 


A few miles to the ſouth- eaſt of Loch 
Lochy is Glenroy, or King's Vale. The 
north-eaſt ' end of this valley opens on 
Loch Spey. A ſmall river paſſes along 
the bottom of the vale, accompanied by 
a modern road. On the deelivity of the 


mountains, about a mile from the river, 


on either hand, are ſeen ſeveral parallel 
roads of great antiquity. On the north- 
weſt ſide, five of theſe roads run parallel 
and cloſe by each other. On the oppo- 
fite fide are three other roads exactiy 


fimilar. Theſe roads are thirty feet 
broad, all perfectly horizontal, aud en- 
tend eight or nine | miles in length. 


Their deftination' or uſe has baffled the 


- conjectures of antiquaries. 


Fort 
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| Fort William and the village of Maty- 
 burgh are ſituated on the narrow arm of 


the ſea, called Loch Eil, where it bends 


toward the north-weſt. At its weſtern 


extremity, a very ſhort canal, not ex- 
ceeding a mile in length, would connect 
it with Loch Shiel. Fort William is of 
a triangular form, having two baſtions. 


In the neighbourhood appears the an- 


cient caſtle of Inverlochy, adorned with 
four large turrets. This edifice was an- 
ciently a ſeat of the kings of Scotland. 
Tradition ſays, that a city once ſtood 
in this place; and that Achaius, who, 


in 792, concluded a treaty with Charle- 


magne, refided here. Not far from this 

ſoars the pointed ſummit of Bennewis, 

caped with ſnow. This mountain, which 

is eſteemed the higheſt in Britain, riſes 

more than four thouſand three hundred 
feet above the level of the ſea. 


In the diſtricts of Maydart, Araſaicl, 
Morer and Knoydart, there are nume- 
| | rous 


rol 


_ 
- 
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rous bays and creeks,” along the coaſt, 
many of which might be excellent _ 


ing ſtations. 


It i very remarkable, that moſt of the . 
great lakes in this country, notwithſtand- 
ing the coldneſs of the climate, are ſel- 
dom or never known to freeze; much 
leſs are the arms of the ſea, even in the 


moſt northern parts of Scotland, ſubject 


to congelation, in the hardeſt ſeaſons ; 
while the Texel, and many bays and 
great rivers in Holland and Germany are 
covered with ice. 


The ſouthern part of this ſhire is very 
mountainous. This lofty region is ſup- 
poſed. to be the moſt elevated ground in 
Scotland. From its numerous lakes, 


many ſtreams deſcend toward both ſeas. 


In the extenſive diſtri called Badenoch, 
lies Loch Spey, the ſource of the great 


river Spey, which proceeding eaſtward, 


with an increaſing ſtream, - enters the 
| | ſhire 
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ſhire of Murray.at-Rothienurchus, after 
having expanded into a fine lake. Not 
far from this is ſeen the loſty top f 
Cairngorm, patched with ſnow. This 
mountain is celebrated for its Sean | 
. ful: rock-cryftals of various tints. 


are much eſteemed wy Adab and 
[ſome of them, having the luſtre of nne 


gems, bring a very bed N 


In this country, limeſtone, zonal 
and fome traces of different minerals are 
found; but no mines have yet _ 
worked with much ſucceſs. | | 


The : extenſive: plains which' ſurround 
the lakes, are, in general, fertile; and 
the high grounds feed many ſheep and 
black cattle, the rearing and ſelling u 

which is the chief trade of thei CO 


: 


* 
dants. (13 413 
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By the preſent: ſpirited exertions of 
the gentlemen in | This populous: county, 
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the commerce and the induſtry of the 
inhabitants have of late been greatly in- 
creaſed, - To facilitate the communica- 


tion with other parts, application has 


been made to Parliament, for leave to 
levy a tax on the proprietors of land, for 
improving the roads and ereQing * 
in this extenſive ſhire. "Q 


The eauniwniley-in the high parts of 
the country, and on the weſtern ſhore, 
ſpeak Gaelic ; but the people of faſhion . 
in 1 and its vicinity, uſe the 


Engliſh language, and pronounce it with 


ſuch propriety, that their accent attract- 
ed the notice and the praiſe of a celebra- | 
ted philologiſt, who viſited this ooun- 

try ſeveral years ago. 


, « . 
® | — 
% 
. Gras: ad n . 
P be * * * 
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Murray, to whom it till belongs. This 
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MURRAY. 


- Tas ſhire of Murray is ſometimes 
called Elgin, from the name of its chief 
town. It is bounded on the north-weſt 
by the county of Nairne and the Mur- 
ray Frith; on the eaſt by Banfflhire; 
on the ſouth and weſt by Inverneſsſhire. 


Its form is irregular, being broken in 


the centre by a detached. part of Inver- 
neſsſhire, of about thirty miles in cir-- 
cuit. It alſo contains a detached por- 
tion of Nairneſhire. Its length from 
eaſt to weſt is about fifty miles; its ex- 


tent along the coaſt, about twenty. ” 


Upon entering this county from the 


weſt, two objects attract particular no- 


tice; the foreſt and caſtle of Tarnaway, 
the ancient refidence of the Earls of 


A x ow 
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caftle is famous for its ſpacious hall, call- 
ed Randolph's Hall, from its founder 


| Earl Randolph, one of the great ſup- 


porters of Robert Bruce. It is timber- 
ed at top like Weſtminſter-hall. In the 
days of the Regent Murray, it might 
have vied in ſplendour and n 

with __ ſeat of royalty. | 


The fore ee along the fide of 
a hill, facing the eaſt, with the river 
Findhorn rolling along at its bottom, is a 
very great ornament to the country. 


To the left, - along the ſhore of the 
Murray Frith, there are ſeveral hills of 
looſe ſand. - This ſand being eaſily put 
in motion by the-wind, has overwhelm- 
ed a great tract of the adjacent. plain, 
ſo that an eftate which was rented a cen- 
tury ago at three hundred pounds a- year, 
is now a waſte of ſand, with here and 
there the top-branch of a tree, or a chim- 
ney-top appearing above it, and mark- 

H 2 ing 
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ing the places PEW the principal houſes 
and orchards are thus ane 852 


The borough of Hover is a neat” fall 
town, pleaſantly ſituated on - a riſing 
ground, at the foot of ſome little hills, 
It contains feveral handſome houſes, and 
manufactures ſome linen and ſewing 
thread. It ftands cloſe by a ſmall river, 
about two miles to the eaſt of the river 
Findhorn. A little to the north-eaſt, near 
the road, is a remarkable column, call- 
ed King Seven's, or Senor ſtone, above 
twenty feet high, and. three feet broad, 
covered on both ſides with antique ſculp- 
ture. It is ſaid to have been erected in 
memory of a victory obtained over the 
Danes, juſt before their final retreat a | 
Scotland in 1008. | N 


| About two miles further to the north- 
eaſt ſtood the Abbey of Kinloſ7, ſome 
parts of whoſe ftately ruins ſtill remain. 


The 
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The river Findborn, already mention- 
ed, deſcending from the ſouth-weſt, af- 
ter a courſe of about fifty miles through - 
Inverneſsſhire, Nairne, and the north- 
weſt corner of this county, here forms a 
1 bay, to which it gm name. 

IN 29 

Findborn Vande. on a er at the 
mouth of the bay. It is a conſiderable 
fiſhing town, having a commodious 
ſtation for ſhips, and oY tolerable. har- 
bour. | 


of land, running out at Brughbead, are 
ſeen the remains of a ſtrong Daniſh fort, 


which was long held as a place of arms, 


and a key for the entrance of thoſe ruth · 
leſs PX ps into this n ene e 


Elgin * the county-town, is e phat. 
ly fituated on the r of the river 2 
* The Celtic word * anſxers to the French 


dal ville. | 
of 
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fie. There are here many large old 
buildings, erected . over piazzas. The 
cathedral was founded by Andrew, Dean 
of Murray, in 1224. It was one of the 
nobleſt Gothic edifices in Scotland. Its 
ſuperb ruins are a ſufficient proof of its 
former magnificence, 


„ANN 
About four miles diſtant to the ſouth. 
weft, in a fine plain, are my gs 
Pluſcardine Priory. R 


— 


A little to the eaſt of Elgin is the 
caſtle of Spynie, in former times the re- 
fidence of the Biſhop of Murray. The 
once ſpacious lake in its vicinity, is now 
almoſt drained, and converted into corn 
and paſture ground. Near this lake 
ſtood the Priory of Urquhart, founded 
by David I. but no vere: of it now 
aþpear. 


The great and rapid river Spey di- 
vides this county to the ſouth-eaſt, 
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from Banffſhire, for more than twenty 


miles. This river, which, as already no- = 


ticed, deſcends from a lake in Inverneſs- 
ſhire, after receiving numerous ſtreams, 
in a courſe- of above ſeventy miles, emp- 
ties itſelf into the ſea at the village of 
Speymouth. There are here ſaw-mills; 
and docks for building. boats and ſmall 
veſſels. From this place immenſe quan- 
tities of ſalmon are ſent to London. 
On the banks of the Spey. are Caſtle 
Grant, and the villages of Granton and 
Cromdale, all belonging to Inverneſsſhire. 
Four miles above Caſtle Grant, is an ex- 
tenſive wood of firs, ſome of them of a 
ſize ſufficient to form maſts for the 
largeſt veſſels. The trees are floated 
down the Spey in great quantities, when 
the river is ſwelled by rains. The York- 
buildings company had, in this neigh- 
bourhood, a great iron-work; but it is 
now given up. The patriotic proprie- 
4 tor 
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tor of the eſtate of Grant *, has; however, | 


introduced ſome branches of manufacture 
into the village of Granton, and endea- 
vours to promote agriculture, by beſtow. 
ing rewards on induſtry, and ſetting a 
good example to his tenants. The ex- 
tenſive valley called Strathſpey, is noted 
for giving name to a very ſtriking aud 


popular ſpecies of Scottiſh muſic; In 


this fertile tract of country, we meet with 
Tullochgorum, Rothiemurchus, and ſe- 
veral other places celebrated in ſong. 


T Through the weſtern point of the 

ſhire, amid foreſts of ancient trees, flows 
the river Dulnain, which falls into the 
Spey near Abernethy. This village gives 


name. to a river that deſcends n, 


ſouth-weſt. 


This fiir, along the. coaſt, is, in ge- 
neral, a level country; and it has been 
obſerved, that there falls leſs rain in the 
flat 


* Sir Jauzs Gzant. 


4 
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flat part of this county, than in any other 
tract of equal extent in Scotland. The 
ſoil is in general rich, and bears wheat, 
barley, oats and flax. Backward, at a 
diſtance from the ſhore, it riſes toward 
the ſouth-weſt into very high grounds, 
which, however, afford excellent pa- 
ſture, and un * _ of We: 
kinds. val $5 off | 
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Tais ſhire is bounded on the north 
by the Murray Frith; on the ſouth-eaſt 
by the river Deveron, and Aberdeen- 
' ſhire; and on the north-weſt by the ri- 

ver Spey and Murrayſhire. Its form re- 
ſembles that of a wedge; and it appears 
as if indented between the counties of 
Murray and Aberdeen. Its greateſt length 
from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt is about 
fifty miles; and its extent along the 
coaſt almoſt thirty, including a narrow 
ſlip of land, cut off from Aberdeenſhire. 


Ona plain near the Spey, at the north- 
weſt angle of the county is Gordon Caſtle, 
and the town of Fochabers. The fami- 
ly-ſeat of the Duke of Gordon is a 
princely ſtructure, now greatly moderni- 

ed. It is ſurrounded by ancient trees, 
and 


. 
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and the pleaſure:groutds are in an ele- 
gant taſte. The adjacent hills are co- 
vered with vaſt: plantations of fir and 
other trees. In the neighbouring town, 
many young girls are employed in 1pin- 
ning; and in the manufactory of ſewing 
thread, under the 1 ther Grace 

the Dutcheſs 1 n 1 


About twelve miles north-eat ſtands 


Cullen-houſe; the:family+ſeat of the Earl of 


Findlater, fituated on the edge of a deep 
glen, full of very large trees. Over: this 
glen 18 thrown. . arch, more n 
eighty: feet > 7 1 


a bi 
the ſmalleſt in Scotland. It ſtands about 
a mile from the ſhore, cloſe by Cullen- 
houſe. Near it are ſeen three lofty ſpi- 
ring rocks, formed of flinty maſſes, call- 
ed the three Kings of Cullen. In this 
neighbourhood are many remarkable 
Cairns or — the tombs of ancient 

| Warriors. | 
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warriors. Neat the centre of theſe heaps 


of ſtones there is often found a rude cf. 
fin, compoſed of long flat ſtones, inclo- 


ſing a complete human ſkeleton, and to- 
gether with it a deer's horn, the ſymbol 
of the favourite amuſement of the herd 
there | interred. Many ſuch cairns are 
obſerved in different parts of Scotland. 


Poriſay- is a handſome ſea port, It 


ſends out ſeveral fiſhing and trading vel- 


ry, and. a conſiderable trade in ſeying 


thread. In the neighbourhood is a ſtra · 


tum of marble, of a dark greeniſh co- 
lour, in which, it is ſaid, the curious 
| ſubſtance called Aſbeſtos, or Earth- flax, 
has been found. From the aſbeſtos a 
ſort of incombuſtible cloth is made, 
which is purified: ar en it into 
the ire. Ty: | M4 201: BE: 


Bain the . is 2 


6 on the declivity 
1 of 


ſels. There is here a ſnuff manufucto . 
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of a hill, facing the caſt. It has ſeveral 
good ſtreets, and the town-houſe is a- 
dorned with a handſome ſpire. ' There 
is here a brewery, a manufacture of 
thread, and another of ſtockings worked 
on frames. It is uſual for children here 
to attend the manufactory and the ſchool 
alternately at ſtated hours; ſo that indu- 


33 T5 EY 


ner worthy of imitation. Banff caſtle, as 
it is called, a jointure-houſe of the Find- 
later family, ſtands, with its gardens and 
pleaſure- grounds, nearly in the middle 
of the town. The harbour is liable to 
mouth of the river Deveron. It is, 
however, defended by a well built neat 
pier, and protected by a ſmall battery 
erected during laſt war. Confiderable 
quantities of ſalmon. are e from 
this W ee 2 809 


o 


Cloſe by the town, at the foot of the 


hill, ſtands the elegant ſeat of Earl Fife, 
| | called 


ſtry and education are united, in a man- 
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called Duff-houſe, built on an extenſive 
lawn, around which the Deveron winds 
beautifully: It is adorned with ſhruhb- 
beries and plantations of foreſt trees in 
the modern taſte, Over the Deveron 
there is a handſome bridge of ſeven 
arches, erected by Government, at the 
foot of the garden EY to Duff 
houſe, _ 4 


Abe: a mile from Banff i is Macduf, 
a farming and fiſhing town, belonging 
wholly to Earl F ife; - His Lordſhip, in 
1783, procured a charter for it, with the 
privilege of chufing its own magiſtrates; 
and was alſo at the expence of forming 
a harbour, and building a pier. 5 
| TOW 00 


From this place, a part of this county 
ſtretches about twelve miles eaſt ward a- 
long the ſhore, forming a ſort of triangle, 
wideſt toward the eaſt. Here ſtand Gar- 
dienſtone and Troup, near the promontory 
of 


DAN. ty 97 2 


of Troaphend. where the ſhore is re- 
markably bold and rocky. | 


Along the kl courſe of the river 
Deveron, which riſes among. the hills, | 
on the ſouth ſide of the county, there is 
much cultivation, eſpecially near the 
coaſt. Its banks are beautifally cover- 
ed with wood. | 


The mountainous tract between Strath- 
deveron and the Spey, is chiefly employ- 
ed in paſtyrage, and the country is not 
populous, 


In the ſouth-weſt angle of the county 
* the river Auen or Aan, which paſſes 
the village of Kirkmichael, and dividing 
part of .Inverneſsſhire from Banfflhire, 
falls into the Spey at Inveraan. 


ABER- 


, 
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. Tn1s county is bounded on the north 
weſt by Banfflhire and the river Deve- 
ron; on the north and north-eaſt by the 
German Ocean; on the ſouth by Kin- 
| cardine, Angus and Perth ſhires; and 
on the weft by Inverneſsſhire. Its ex- 
tent from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt is a- 
bout eighty miles; its breadth ſcarce © 
ceeds thirty. 


The north-eaſt part of this ſhire, ex- 
tending to the river Ythan, is called Bu- 
chan, In the high parts of the country 
there is much excellent paſture; and the 
level tract called Strathbogie, contains 
many well cultivated fields. In this di- 
ſtrict is the village and caſtle of Hunth, 
which gives the title of Marquis to the 
eldeſt ſon of the family of Gordon. To 
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the north-eaſt are the villages of New 
and Old Deer. At the latter is ſeen the 
ruin of an ancient abbey. It is alſo no- 
ted for a great annual fair for cattle. 
Toward the coaſt is the village of Stri- 
chen, and ſome other ſmall towns. The 

quantity of yarn and linen cloth manu- 
factured in this part of the country, af- 


ſords an unequivocal proof of the *. 


ſtry of the inhabitants. 


F PER, a ſmall but NPY h. 


town, built by Sir Alexander Frazer of 
Philorth, in 1600, is fituated cloſe by 
the promontory called Kinnaird's Head, 


on which has lately been erected a light- 


houſe. This town has a tolerable har- 
bour. Proceeding along the coaſt the 
country is populous and well cultivated. 
Near the old church called St Fergus, 
there are two ſmall patches of land be- 


longing to . ſhire of Banff. 
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On a peninſula near the mouth of the 
river Ugie ſtands Peterhead, a handſome 
and regular town. It has an excellent 
harbour, defended by a battery, and ſe- 
cured by a handſome new pier. Great 
quantities of white fiſh are caught on 
the neighbouring coaſt ; and feyeral 
large ſloops are annually ſent from this 


place to different fiſhing ſtations. The 


traders in this town have frequently ob- 
tained the higheſt premiums allowed hy 
Government for curing white fiſh. A 
trade is alſo carried on from this place 
directly to the Baltic, for deals, iron, 
hemp, tar and other articles. There is 
here a manufacture of ſewing-thread, 
which employs many young girls. In 
the ſummer ſeaſon, this town is a place 
of polite reſort, on account of its mine · 
ral ſpring; The waters of this ſpring 
are powerfully diuretic, and are thought 
to be efficacious in removing complaints 
in the bowels. There are here many 


elegant houſes for the accommodation 
= 


moſt remarkable. This is a large oval 
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of ſtrangers. There is alſo a ball-room, 


under which there are two ſalt-water : 
baths, | 


To the ſouth of this town, the ſhore 
becomes very rugged. In ſeveral places 
the ſea breaks upon the cliffs with im- 
menſe impetuoſity. The place called 
the Bullers or boilers of Buchan, is the 


cavity of prodigious depth, formed by 
Nature's powerful hand, in the ſteep 
rocks on the coaſt. It lies eaſt and weſt. 
The depth of it is about a hundred and 
fifty feet. There is a foot-path- round 
it. On the north ſide, where the land 
comes up to it, one walks without fear, 
except he approach too near the verge 
of the dreadful gulf; but on the eaſt 
end, and on the ſouth fide, where the 
path runs along the top of a ledge of 
rock, ſteep on both ſides, like a walk a- 
long the top of the wall of a ruinous ab- 
bey ; if he look on either hand, he muſt 
I 2 have 
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have a ſteady Bead that does not feel it 
affected. Boats frequently ſail into this 


awful pit, under a natural arch opening 


to the ſea at the eaſt end, and reſembling 
the eaſt window of ſome great cathedral. 
At a little diſtance, there is a vaſt in- 
ſulated rock, divided by a narrow and 


very deep chaſm from the land. About 
the middle of this rock, many feet above 


the level of the water, there is a large 


triangular aperture, through which the 


ſea, when agitated, ruſhes with a wems 
dous naiſe. 15 


In this neighbourhood is Slains Caſtle, 


a ſeat of the family. of Errol. It is perch- 
ed, like a falcon's neſt, on a vaſt cliff a- 
bove the ſea. This place was, in an- 


_ cient times, almoſt impregnable, being 


two-thirds ſurrounded by water, and ha- 
ving a ditch and a drawbridge on the 
acceſſible fide. Along this coaſt are ſeen 
many lofty towering rocks, on which in- 


numerable ſea-fowls build their neſts, 


Proceeding 
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Proceeding ſouthward, we find the 
ruins of Old Slains Caſtle, demoliſhed in 
1594, by James VL. on the rebellion of 
the Earl of Huntly. Near this, there is 
a great cavern, remarkable for ſtalactical 
incruſtations, and vaſt quantities of pe- 
trifactions. Theſe are ſometimes found 
in ſuch abundance, as to be gathered and 


| burnt for lime. This. cavern poſſeſſes a "a 


petrifying power, ſo great, that a piece 
of wood, or any other ſubſtance, there 
expoſed for a ſufficient time, is convert - 
ed into a ſolid maſs of ſtone. Natura- 


liſts inform us, that ſuch petrifactions 


are occaſioned by a depoſitation of cal- 
careous particles from the water which 
moiſtens theſe ſubterraneous : cavities. 
The particles thus ' depoſited gradually 
pervade and incruſt the decaying animal 
or vegetable ſubſtance, without altering 
its original appearance. Hence the en- 
tire forms of plants and ſmall animals, 
as frogs and ſerpents, have often been 
found in petrifying caves and ſprings. 
e Near 
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Aberdeen has an elegant ſeat, ſheltered 


by a ſmall plantation of trees. The ri. ' 


ver Tthan or Eithan paſſes this place. 


At the mouth of this river there is a fal- 


mon fiſhery; and in its channel peark 
have often been found. 


Old Aberdeen, ſaid to be founded by 
Gregory the Great, in the ninth century, 


is fituated on the ſouth bank of the ri- 
ver Don. Over this river, there is an 


ancient bridge, of one pointed arch, reſt- 


ing on two oppoſite rocks. This town 
confiſts of one ſtreet, the buildings of 


which are for the moſt part ancient, 


An antique Gothic Cathedral, in which 
there are two places of worſhip, and the 
King's College, are here the moſt ſtriking 
objects. The buildings of this college 
are by no means elegant; but in the l- 
brary there is a goad collection of mo- 
dern books, and Ne curious nn 
manuſeripts. 


New 


Near the village of Eon the Earl of 
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New Aberdeen is a handſome city, ſitua- 
ted on an eminence, on the north bank 
of the river Dee. About two miles above 
the town, there is an elegant bridge of 
ſeven arches over the river. The ſtreets 
of New Aberdeen are well paved, and 


the houſes, in general, lofty and ſpaci- 


ous. The College, founded by Earl Ma- 
riſhall in 1593, is like the King's Col- 
lege, an old building; but both femina- 
ries are rendered highly reſpectable, by 
the eminent literary accompliſhments of 
many of the Profeſſors and Eleves of thoſe 
ancient ſeats of learning. Beſides two pa- 
riſh charches, and the College kirk, there 
are here an elegant Epiſcopal chapel, and 
ſeveral meeting-houſes belonging to va- 
rious ſeftaries. The town-houſe is. a 
handſome edifice, fuppotting a fine ſpire 
on the centre. The other remarkable 
public buildings are, Gordon's hoſpital, 


an infirmary, and. a very near grammar. 


ſchool. There is abundance of pear itt 
the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, but no 
I 4 „ 
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coal, The number of inhabitants inthe 


two cities and ſuburbs of Aberdeen, ex- 


tending from the bridge over the Dee to 


that over the Don, is ſuppoſed to * 


bove twenty thouſand. 51 
ü 


The harbour at the mouth of the Dee 


is defended by a ſtrong ſtone-pier, lately 


_ erected at a vaſt. expence. Beſide the 
trade along the coaſt, veſſels are ſent 


from. the port of Aberdeen to Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, Ruſſia, Dantzick, 
France, Spain and Portugal. The ex- 
ports are ſtockings, linen, linen-yarn, 
ſalmon, falted pork, grain and oat-meal; 
but the ſtaple article of commerce here 


nas lang been knit woollen ſtockings, of | 
which immenſe quantities have been an- 
nually ſent to Holland and Germany, | 


But this manufacture has for ſome, years 


been on the decline, in conſequence f 


the introduRtion of ſtocking- looms or 
frames, which are employed here in 
working up, not only wonlleny i but allo 
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thread, cotton and ſilk, as in Notting- 


ham. Machinery has been alſo erected 
for ſpinning cotton. Here are likewiſe 
an extenſive printfield for cottons, a very 
extenſive bleachfield for ſewing- thread, 
and two mills for making paper. The 
ſalmon fiſhing on the Dee and the 


Don affords alſo a gooll branch of com- 


merce. A ſpace of between two and 
three hundred yards on the Don has 


been known to yield two thouſand pounds 


in one year. The ſalmon are for moſt 
part ſent to London; ſometimes to France 
and Italy. The method of taking fal- 
mon in cruives, as here practiſed, is wor- 


thy of notice. A ridge of looſe' ſtones 


is heaped together acroſs the river, in an 
oblique direction, and of a height ſuffi-- 
cient. to overtop- the water. Several 
openings, of eight or nine feet wide, are 
left in this rude wall. In theſe a ſort of 
boxes called cruives are fixed, in WO 
rt oe 1d (not ng tn 
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I The ſoil around the town of Aberdeen 
is for moſt part ftony, and naturally un- 
productive. Such, however, is the in- 
duſtry of the inhabitants, and ſuch the 
happy effects of cultivation, that many 
ſpots which were, within theſe forty 
years entirely ſteril, are at preſent rent - 
n ; flo 


* 


On the I 
the river Don are fituated the {mall bo- 
roughs of Kintore and Imverurie. 


The clver|Deia las ft friaros in the 
wild country, about four miles north 
from the caſtle of Brae- mar. This river 
is, in no part of its courſe, above fifteen 
miles diſtant from the Dee, and ap- 
proaches within two miles of it, where 
they both fall into the ſea at Aberdeen. 


On the Don, thirty miles above Aber- 
deen, are ſeen the princely ruins of Kil- 


—_ ——_ the ancient ſeat of the 
-Earl 
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Farl of Mar, now the property of Earl 


Fife. It ſtands on an eminence, and the 
fields around it are remarkably fertile. 
Bruce's wife and mother were here ta- 

ken priſoners by Edward I. of England. 


The river Dee riſes in the weſtern 
angle of the county, amid the vaſt moun- 
tains of Mar- foreſt. It traverſes a wild 
and almoſt trackleſs country for ſeveral 
miles, till it reaches the fertile vale of 
Brae- mar. The rugged front and lofty 


| ſummit of the awful precipices that ſur- 


round this valley, here and there ſhaded 
with a ſolitary birch or a pine, exhibit a 
ſcene truly pictureſque and romantic, 
and impreſs the mind of the beholder 
with ideas of ſublimity and grandeur, 
more readily felt than deſcribed. 


The caftle of Brae-mar, the family- 
ſeat of the Earls of Mar, with its exten- 
ſive domains, now belong alſo to Eart 
Fife, This place, which is ſcarce forty 
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miles from the port of Montroſe, is the 
only ſpot in Scotland ſo remote from the 


+ ee 


In this neighbourhood there are many 
extenſive woods of full grown firs. Se. 
veral of theſe trees are almoſt a hundred 
feet high, and ten or twelve feet in cir- 
cumference toward the root. When the 
river Dee is ſwelled with rain, floats of 
timber are ſent down from the. foreſts of 
Brae- mar into the low country. 


The mountains abound with roes. 
The heath ſwarms with black game, 
grouſe, plovers, wimbrels and ſnowflecks. 
The latter bird is of a whitiſh colour, 
and about the ſize of a lark. They aſ- 
ſemble in great flocks in winter, and vi- 
fit the lower countries. Eagles, and 
other birds of prey, breed among the 
high cliffs; and foxes are here ** 
ably bold and ravenous. | 
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In the termination of a db 1 is 
the paſs of Bollitir, a narrow chaſm, co- 
vered with ſhattered rocks that have fal- 
len from the impending precipices on 
each ſide of the road. This paſs.is the 
caſtern entrance into the Grampian 
mountains. The valley of Glenmuick, is 
noted for a waterfall called the Zin of 
Dee, where a great ſtream is poured over 
a perpendicular rock of a ſemicircular 
form, into a hole ſo deep as to be ſup- 
poſed by the vulgar unfathomable. A 
little below. are the mineral waters of 
Pannanach wells, which, like thoſe of 
Peterhead, are of a diuretic quality. A 
handſome building called Pannanach 
Lodge has been lately erected, for the 
accommodation of the company who re- 
ſort to this place in ſummer. Invalids 
here not only enjoy the benefit of the 
waters, but have the advantage of drink-. 
ing the whey of goats mix. 


Th 


Fair, the lofty ſummit of Bendochy, and 
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The part of the country called Cv 
mar, is in a manner encireled by loſty 
mountains, except on the ſouth. Here 
commences the low country, the ſeat of 


induſtry and cultivation. Among the 


mountains ſeen from this place, are di- 
ftinguiſhed the ſnowy top of Lagbiny- 


farther weſt, the high hill called the 


Buck of the Cawbrugh, 


n Dee, the 


country is diverſified with woods of fir 


and birch. The plantations around the 
ſeat of the Earl of Aboyne are thriving 
and extenſive. Near the village of Kin- 
cardine- o- niel, the river paſſes out of the 
county for a few miles, but returns at 
Durris, and from thence marks out the 
boundary between this ſhire and that of 
Kincardine, till it falls into the ſea on 
the ſouth ſide of Aberdeen, after a courſe 


of about ſeventy miles. 
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The inhabitants of Cromar have for 
ages uſed the Engliſh language, although 
the Gaelic is till ſpoken at the diſtance 
of fix or ſeven miles to the weſt, and 
every where through the mountainous 
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the Dee paſſes, and the plain along the 


| 


\ 
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Tux ſhire of Kincardine, or Meard, 
is bounded on the north by Aberdeen- - 


ſhire; on the eaſt by the Britiſh Ocean; 


and on the ſouth-weſt by Angus-ſhire. 


In form it reſembles a harp, having the 
lower point towards the ſouth, Its 
length alongſt the coaſt is ſcarce thirty 
mules ; its greateſt breadth about twen- 
ty. 


The tract of country through which 


ſea coaſt, are well cultivated, and pro- 


duce much corn and flax. The fields 
are in many places ſkreened by woods; 
and the heaths afford ſheep-walks, and 


much good 18 for cattle. 
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The fiſhing-town of Stonebuven, or 
Stonehive, is fituated on a rocky bay. 
To the ſouth of the harbour the rocks 
riſe to a great height. There is here a 
manufactory of canvas; and ſome trade 
in dried fiſh and oil. The oil is, for 
moſt part, obtained from the dog-fiſh, of 


which, at particular ſeaſons, great quan- k 


tities are caught on this coaſt. Near 
this place, to the ſouth, are the ruins of 


Dunotter Caſtle, the ancient ſeat of the 
Earls Mariſhal of Scotland, ſituated on 


a high perpendicular rock, almoſt ſur- 
rounded 1 the ea. 


In hig nei ighbourhood i is a precipltom 
diff ovethanging the ſea, called FowP's 
Cleugh, noted as the reſort of kittiwakes, 
The young of theſe birds are much 


| fought after in the hatching ſeaſon, and 


are eſteemed a . 51 


At a little 1 from Stonehaven, 


up the river, ſtands I the birth-plaee 
| 5 | of 
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of "NE, the famous. apologiſt for the 


Quakers. The Quakers have here a bu- 
rying ground. In the vicinity are ſeen 


the traces of a Roman ſtation. 


The great valley, called Strathmore, 


commences here, and extends in a ſouth- 


weſt direction, nearly as far as Benlo- 
mond in Stirlingſhire, bounded all along 
to the north-weſt by the Grampian moun- 


_ tains. 


The village of Fordun, a little ſouth 
from the centre of the county, is ſuppo- 
ſed to be the birth-place of the celebrated 
author of the Scotichronicon. Near the 
village, and along the river Bervie, the 
country is flat, and well cultivated. 


Inverbervie, the only royal borough in 


the county, is a ſmall town, ſkreened by 
| two hills, which terminate in high cliffs 


toward the ſea. 


The 
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The new village of Laurence Kirt, a- 
bout ſix miles weſt from Bervie, merits 
particular notice. Within theſe few 
years, the patriotic proprietor * of this 
handſome little town, has, by liberal ex- 
ertions, here eſtabliſhed a flouriſhing and 
extenſive manufacture of lawn, cambrick, 
linen, and various other articles. Nor 
has his generofity been confined to the 
manufacturers alone: He has alſo freely 
renounced all the oppreſſive ſervices due 
by his tenants ; ſervices which have been 
ſo long and ſo juſtly complained of as a 
check to agriculture in many parts of 
Scotland. A worthy example! 


The north-weſt part of the ſhire, be- 
ing mountainous, is more employed in 
paſture than in cultivation. | 

K 2 ANGUS. 


Lord Ganbaus ron 
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Tux ſhire of Angus is ſometimes call. 
ed Forfar, from the name of the county- 
town. This ſhire is bounded on the 
north by Aberdeenſhire ; on the north. 
eaſt by Kincardineſhire; on the eaſt by 
the Britiſh Ocean ; on the ſouth by the 
Frith of Tay, and on the weft by Perth- 
ſhire. Its greateſt extent from north to 

ſouth is about thirty-five miles, from 
eaſt to weſt nearly the ſame. 


A vaſt ridge of the Grampian Moun- 
zains extends along the northern part of 
this ſhire. . The hills which terminate 
this ridge are called the Braes of Angus. 
From this lofty region deſcend the ri- 
vers North and South Ef. The former 
divides this county from Kincardine- 
ſhire for ſeyeral miles, and reaches the 

| 5 | ſea 
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ſea a little to the north of Montroſe. The | 


latter, after traverſing the whole breadth 
of the county, falls into the bay on the 
weſt of the ſame town. 


The borough of Brechin lands on a 
plain, on the north ſide of the river 
South Eſk, over which there is a good 
bridge. The Gothic cathedral is partly 
minous, though one of its ailes ſerves 
for the pariſh church, It is adorned - 
with a ſteeple and a ſpire, Adjoining 
to this is a curious antique round tower, 
compoſed of hewn ſtone. _ It tapers | 
from the bottom, and is very ſlender in 


proportion to its height. It has been 


obſerved to vibrate in a ſtrong wind. 
There are ſimilar towers in other parts 
of the country; ſuch as that at Aberne- 
thy. Some people conjecture that they 
have been erected by the Picts; others 
think they are more modern, and may 
have ſerved as belfreys, when churches 


were built of wood. The purpoſe to 


„ which 
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which they were anciently deſtined, i 
not, however, certainly known. In this 
town there is a manufacture of linen and 
cotton, and a confiderable tannery. - | 


The borough of Montroſe is a well 
built town, ſituated on a ſandy plain, 
near the eſtuary of the river South Eſk. 
Over this river a bridge is now erecting, 
near the town. A few years ago, at 
about two miles diſtance to the north, 
an elegant bridge of ſeven arches was 
built over the North Eſk. © At high wa- 
ter the town is almoſt ſurrounded by the 
ſea. The harbour is a fine ſemicircular 
baſon, defended by a handſome ſtone 
pier. A great number of trading veſſels 
belong to this port. The buildings in 
Montroſe are neat, and many of them in 
the modern taſte. The moſt remarkable 
are the town-houſe, the church, and 
an elegant Epiſcopal chapel. At this 
place a great quantity of malt is made; 
and conſiderable manufactures of fail- 

cloth, 


. . 
q 7 
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cloth, linen and thread are carried on. 
The ſalmon fiſhings on the North and 
South Eſk are very valuable, and form a 
good branch of commerce. 


About fix miles ſouth-weſt from Bre- 
chin, at the village of Aberlemno, are 
ſcen ſeveral great ſtones, covered with 
rude ſculpture, ſuppoſed to have been 
ereted in memory of a victory gained 
over the Danes by Malcolm II. 


Toward the centre of the ſhire is F or- 
far, the county-town, containing many 
neat modern houſes. It is fituated in 
an extenſive plain, which extends in 
a bending direction from Perth to Ar- 
broath, ſkirted on the ſouth by a range 
of hills. A canal has been propoſed to 
be carried along this fertile vale, to open 
a ready communication with the ſea. 
Surveys have been made, and the under- 
taking has been demonſtrated to be very 
practicable. But improvements, though 

ICS: here 
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here advancing in a rapid progreſſion, 
are not yet come to ſuch a pitch as to 
induce private individuals to engage in 
this uſeful enterpriſe. Along this bot. 

tom is at preſent a chain of ſmall lakes 
of inconſiderable depth, which in many 
places are found to contain ſhell-marl, a 
manure of great value, by means of 
which the fertility of the adjacent ſoil 
has been greatly augmented. In the 
rich level tract that paſſes through this 
county, beſides immenſe quantities of 
grain of every ſort, there is perhaps more 
flax raiſed than in any ſpace of the ſame 
extent in Scotland. Much of the flax 
is manufactured into Oſnaburgs, and a 
variety of other linen goods, by the in- 
habitants of this place. 8 


Near the town of F orfar there was 
formerly a lake, now almoſt drained, on 
account of a ſtratum of rich marl found 
at its bottom. In the vicinity of the vil- 
lage of Kirrymuir, are ſeen veſtiges of 
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a Roman camp, ſuppoſed to have n 5 
raiſed by Agricola. | 


Near the village of Glammis is Glam- 
mis Caſtle, the ſeat of the Earl of Strath- 
more, 'an ancient edifice, ſurrounded by 
extenſive woods. Many ornamental tur- 
rets of exquiſite workmanſhip exhibit a 
magnificent ſpecimen of that ſpecies of 


architecture. In the front of the houſe 


are ſeen ſeveral ſtatues of the Stuart fa- 
mily, as large as life, caſt in lead, This 
caſtle is noted for the murder of Mal- 
colm II. who, in 1034, here fell by the 
hands of. aſſaſſins, in an apartment all 
ſhown to ſtrangers. 


On the ſouth of Montroſe, the coaſt 1s 
bold and rocky, and abounds with vaſt 
caverns. That called Geylit Pot merits © 
particular notice, Here the adventurous 
paſſenger, deſcending into a boat, from a 
ſteep rock, embarks in a ſubterraneous 
voyage, amid a dark and terrific ſcene; 
| and | 


) 
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and proceeding through the cavity, at 


laſt arrives unexpectedly at a diſtance from 


the ſea, and only in fight of the ſky and 
the corn-hields. WEL: 


The village of Lan, (a contraction for 
Ulyſſes Haven) in this neighbourhood, is 
remarkable for a lobſter fiſhery. An 
immenſe number of theſe fiſh, together 


with a quantity of beautiful pebbles 


found among the rocks on this ſhore, 


form a branch of trade with London. 


: | 


On the promontory of Redhead are the 


ruins of an old caſtle, almoſt ſurrounded 
by the ſea. This cape is remarkable for 


being the point beyond which coals are 
not permitted to paſs without paying a 
very heavy duty. This exaction is con- 


fidered by thoſe who are ſubjected to it, 


as oppreſſive and injurious to trade; e- 
ſpecially as this county is but ill ſup- 


plied with peat or other fuel. 


| Aberbrothwick, 
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Aberbrothwick, or Arbroath, is a royal 
n borough. It is a neat ſmall town, in 
which a conſiderable ſail- cloth and linen 
manufacture is carried on. At this place 
there was an abbey, ſaid to be founded 
by William the Lion in 1178. The 

magnificent ruins of this ſuperb edifice 
ſtill r emain. | | 4 


t 
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To the ſouth-weſt of Arbroath 1s the 
beautiful ſeat of the Earl of Panmure, 
furrounded with fine pleaſure- ee 
and bene 


Brouębty Caſtle is a ruinous fort at the 
entrance to the Frith of Tay, which 
once commanded that paſs. On a ſmall 
river near it ſtand a lint-mill, an oil-mill, 
and a mill for Ry coarſe yarn. 


On the ſummit of a green hill called 
Laws, are ſeen the remains of a vitrified 
fort, reſembling thoſe in the nei RIGS | 
hood of Inverneſs, 


Dundee 
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Dungee is a large and flouriſhing town, 
ſeated on the north fide of the eſtuary of 
the Tay. There is here an excellent 
harbour, and a great deal of ſhipping. 
The houſes, in general, are neat; and 
{ome public buildings have been lately 
erected, that are noticed by ſtrangers as 
elegant. Among theſe are the new 


church and the town-houſe. In the 


latter, among other ornaments, the great 
hall is decorated with a full length pic- 
ture of the gentleman * who has repre» 
ſented in Parliament the diſtrict of bo- 
roughs which includes Dundee, for theſe 
thirty years, —a mark of reſpec well be- 
fitting a name that will be recorded in 
future times among the ſcanty liſt of pa- 
triots who have acted a worthy part on 
the theatre of public life. The lofty 


Gothic ſquare tower in the middle of 


the town, is part of a ſuperb conſecrated 
edifice, in form of a croſs, built in the 
twelfth century, and dedicated to the 

Virgin 
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Virgin Mary. The chief manufactures 5 
of this place are glaſs, Oſnaburgs or 
coarſe linen, ſail-cloth, .cordage, colour- 


ed and white thread and buckrams; tan- 


ned leather, ſhoes and hats. Vaſt quanti- 
ties of coarſe linen are annually export- 
ed from this ſeat of induſtry: In one 
year above four millions of yards, it is 
ſaid, have been ſtamped at the public 
office. A ſugar-houſe has alſo been here 
eſtabliſhed, which carries on a ſucceſsful 
trade. The town is ſaid to contain about 
ſixteen thouſand inhabitants. | 


On the north of Dundee the rich corn- 
fields and extenſive ſheep-walks are 
{kreened by a range of mountains called 
the Sidly — £ 


Toward the boundary of Perthſhire, is 
the town called Cupar of Angus, plea- 
ſantly fituated near the confluetice of ſe- 


' veral conſiderable ſtreams. 


PERTH. 
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Tuis extenſive county is bounded on 
the north by Inverneſs and Aberdeen 
ſhires; on the eaſt by the ſhire of An- 

gus, and the Frith of Tay; on the ſouth 
by Fife, Kinroſs, Clackmannan and Stir- 
ling ſhires; and on the weſt by Argyle- 
0 ſhire. Its extent from eaſt to weſt is a- 
WE! bout ſixty miles, from north to ſouth 
nearly the ſame.. Its form, if we in- 
clude the ſmall ſhires of Kinroſs and 
Clackmannan, is ſuch, that a circle, ha- 
ving its centre about Glen Quech, and 
its radius extended to Glen Shee, would 
paſs, all around, pretty near to the wa- 
ving outline, TT 


bh 


The northern diſtrict of Perthſhire is 
called Athol. This part of the country 
is uncommonly wild and mountainous. 


On 


1 
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On the north-weſt is the extenſive lake 
called Loch Ericht, ſtretching ſeveral 
miles into Inverneſsſhire. Near this 
place wandered the unhappy fugitive 1n 
1746, lurking in caves and among rocks, 


| ſubjected to want, and expoſed to all 


the rigours of an unhoſpitable climate. 
The waters of this lake deſcend into an- 
other, of about eleven miles in length, 
called Loch Rannoch. Its ſouthern banks 
are covered with an ancient foreſt of 
pine and birch. Near theſe woods there 
is a ſaw-mill erected by Government. 
At the weſt end of this lake ſtands the 
village, or rather military barracks of 
George Town, About two miles eaſt of 
Loch Rannoch is Mount Alexander, the 
ſeat of Robinſon of Struan, the poet, 
who celebrates a fine ſpring of water at 
the bottom of this hill, by the name of 
Argentine, or the Silver Fountain, 


South from this riſes the creat moun- 


tain Schiballion. Dr Maſkelyne, aſtro- 
: nomer 
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nomer Royal, viſited this mountain ſuome 
years ago, to make experiments and ob- 
ſervations on its power of attraction on 
the pendulum. | 


From Loch Rannoch iſſues the rapid 
river Tumel, which, after exhibiting 


many cataracts and beautiful caſcades, 


in paſſing through its rocky channel, 
forms itſelf into a ſmooth lake called 
Loch Tumel, and afterwards falls into 
the Garry. The Garry deſcends from 
the mountains to the eaſt of Loch E. 
richt. Its ſource is about mid way 
between the inns of Dalwhinnie and 
Dalnacardoch. The military road runs 
along the fide of the hills, above the ri- 
ver, which holds its courſe in a direc- 
tion nearly ſouth-eaſt: 
\ F 
- The rivers Bruar and Tilt deſcend 
from the northern mountains, and flow 
toward the centre of the county, till they 
alſo fall into te Gary, Their united 
17 1 ſtreams, 
ö . 
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ſtreams, along with the Tumel, join the 


Tay below the village of Logierait. 


Eaſt from the Tilt are the great moun- 
tains of Bengloe ; and a little to the ſouth 
of the point where the ſhires of Aber- 
deen, Angus and Perth meet, lies the 
Spital of Glenſbee, where there is a no- 
ted paſs into the Grampian mountains. 
From theſe the river Airdle deſcends, 
which, about twenty miles below, mixes 
its waters with the Va, and afterwards 
their united ſtream falls into the Tay. 


Returning to the confluence of the 
Tilt and the Garry, we find, in the angle 
they form, the village of Blair-Athol, 
and cloſe by it Blair £2/tte, a ſeat of the 
Duke of Athol. This nable fabric ſtands 
on an eminence, amid a beautiful plain. 
It is ſurrounded with hills, woods and 
deep glens, and in its vicinity there are 
many fine water-falls. That called York 
Caſcade, is much admired for its broken 


I. ſtages, 


of wild ſtags and roebucks. 


R 


9 


grandeur.“' This place is memorable 
for the defeat of King William's army 
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Soom, and the beautiful birch trees the 
fringe the ſurrounding rocks. The ex- 
tenſive plantations that adorn this ro- 


mantic ſcene, are diverſified with _ 


fine ſpreading firs of the ſpruce kind, 


A ftately progeny of pines; 
With all their floating foliage richly robed. 


In the vaſt mountains and waſtes a- 
round, we meet with the various tribe 
of heath-fowls. Here, too, are ſeen herds 


Near the junction of the Tumel with 
the Garry, is the narrow paſs of Kill. 
crankie, the grand entrance into the 


: Highlands in thoſe parts. * The pals, 


* (ſays Mr Pennant) is extremely. nar- 
* row between high mountains, with 
the Garry running beneath in a deep, 
. darkſome and rocky channel, overhung 
with trees, forming a ſcene of horrible 


in 
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in 1689, and the fall of the brave Viſ- 
count of Dundee, at the moment of vie- 
tory. Here alſo a body of Heſſians, in 
1746, made a full pauſe, refuſing to 
march farther. It appeared to them as 
the ne plus ultra of habitable country. 


The next diviſion of Perthſhire is call- 
ed Breadalbane. In the weſtern part of 
this diſtrict is Loch Lyon, from which a 
river deſcends, which falls into the Tay 
below Fortingall, On the northern 
bank of the river Lyon, are ſeen the re- 
mains of a circular fort, on the top of a 
hill. Many curious round towers, ve- 
ſtiges of Roman encampments, and o- 
ther remains of antiquity, 'are met 
with in different parts of this country. 


The woody vale through which this ri- 


ver flows, is called Glen Zyon. Between 
this place and Loch Tay, Benlawer lifts 

its towering head, fpotted with perpe- 
tual mow. Multitudes of ſtags and Al- 
pine hares, heath-fowl, grouſe and ptar- 
| L 2 migans 
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migans inhabit the different regions of 


this mountain. x 


At the moſt * point of the ſhire, 


are the ſources of the Tay, near the place 
called. Tyndrum. This is the higheſt 


part of the country; and the waters on 
either fide of theſe mountains, flow. to- 


ward oppofite ſeas. Near Tyndrum 
ſome veins of lead have been worked. 
Amid the mountains that compoſe this 
' lofty region, are diſtinguiſhed the ſnow- 
caped ſummits of Bendoran and Dochart. 
The country people imagine theſe to be 
- enchanted mountains. Before the ſtorm 
begins to rage, they emit a hollow ſound 
which forebodes it. Sounds of this kind 
are, however, not uncommon, and are 
often mentioned by the ancients as figns 
of bad weather: 


TOS 
Montibus audiri fragor. 


A 
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Loch Docbart is a beautiful ſmall lake, 
in which a wooded iſland, adorned with 
the ruins of an old caſtle, forms a very 
pictureſque ſcene. The waters of this 
lake are diſcharged into Loch Tay. 


. 


Loch Tay is about fifteen miles long, 
and in many places above a mile broad. 
Some years ago, a remarkable agitation 
was obſerved in this lake. An account 
of that phenomenon has ſince been pu- 
bliſhed #, On the 12th of September 
1784, the: lake was obſerved to ebb and 
flow ſeveral times in the ſpace of a quar- 
ter of an hour, when all at once the wa- 
ters ruſhed from the eaſt and weſt in op- 
polite currents, ſo as to form a ridge, 
leaving the channel dry to the diſtance 
of almoſt a hundred yards from its ufual 
boundary. When the oppoſite waves 
met, they burſt with a claſhing noiſe 
and much foam; the waters then flow- 

| L 3 0 0 
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ed out at leaft five yards beyond their 
ordinary limits. The flux and reflux 
continued gradually decreaſing for about 
two hours; for ſeveral days a fimilar 
motion was obſerved in the waters, but 
not in the ſame degree as on the firſt day. 
The banks of this lake are beautifully 
wooded ; and the various ſtreams that 
are poured into it from the ſteep rocky 
mountains, after a fall of rain, exhibit 
many fine caſcades, overhung by thickets 
of hazel and pictureſque birch.” On a 
ſmall iſland in this lake, are ſeen: the 
ruins of a priory, founded by Alexan- 
der I. ſurrounded with tufts of trees, | 


The ſeat of the Earl of Breadalbank at 
Tay-mouth, is an ancient caſtle moderni- 
zed. It ſtands on a lawn between two 
mountains which open to the lake. Be- 
hind it flows the Tay, here become a 
broad and rapid ftream. Near the houſe 
there is a fine ſhady walk, . compoſed of 
great trees, whoſe extended branches 
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unite and form a magnificent arch. 
The fields around are highly cultivated; 
and many delightful winding walks orb 

made along the banks of the river, and 
among the great n. of pines on 


the adjacent hills. 


Dunkeld is fituated amid vaſt rocks, 
partly naked and partly wooded, under 
which the Tay rolls his majeſtic ſtream. 


- Its romantic ſituation, and the advantage 


of drinking. goats whey, invite much 
genteel company to this place in the 
ſummer months. Dunkeld is the mar- 
ket-town of the Highlands on that ſide, 
and carries on ſome manufacture of linen. 
The Duke of Athol has a fine ſeat here. 

It is rather a fine villa, than a dueal 

manſion. Being a favourite ſpot, it has, 
however, been the object of much atten- 


tion and expence. * This favoured ſpot 


* (lays Mr Gilpin) conſiſts of a ſmall 
* circular valley, farrounded by a grand 
* ſkreen of mountains. The baſe of 

$8: * thoſe 
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© thoſe mountains is waſhed by the Tay, 
* at this place broad, deep, and ſilent.“ 
The whole valley is interſperſed with | 
wood, adorned with caſcades, nne 
banks, and beautiful winding walks. 


The ruins of a cathedral, ſhrouded 


with wood, ſtand near the houſe. Part 


of this ancient pile is now the Peri 
church. | 


The river Braan, deſcending from 
the hills, eaſt of Loch Tay, falls into 
the Tay a little above Dunkeld. Upon 
this river there is a grand ſcene, at a 
place called the Rumbling Bridge. Un- 
- der an arch thrown over a narrow chaſm, 
between two projecting rocks which al- 
moſt meet, the whole waters of the river 
are precipitated in a fall of * fifty 
feet. 


| The Duke's pleaſure- grounds are 
beautiful beyond deſcription. At the 
Hermitage, 


e 
2 


3 
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« Hermitage, on the river Braan, (con- 
« tinues Mr Gilpin) the whole ſtream, 
in foaming violence, forcing its way 
through an abrupt and rocky deſcent, 
* exhibits an aſtoniſhing, caſcade. At 
the bottom, it has formed an abyſs, in 
which the wheeling waters ſuffer a 
new agitation, though of a different 
kind.“ When this cataract is ſeen 
from a ſummer-houſe in the Duke's gar- 
dens, in which the panes of glaſs are of 
various colours, its effect is new and ſur- 
priſing. When viewed through one of 
the red panes, it appears as if it were 


changed into a fiery cataract. 


From this is ſeen the hill of Birnam, : 
celebrated in dramatic ſtory, It is now 
totally diveſted of wood. Of Dunſinnan 
caſtle no veſtiges remain, except a double 
ditch: On the top of a mountain, at a 
conſiderable diſtance, is alſo ſeen the ruin 
of Macbeth's Caſtle. a 


i 
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To the eaſt, on the banks of the river 
Airdle, ftands the village of Blairgourie. 
The country to the ſouth is part of the 
extenſive plain called Strathmore, al- 
ready mentioned. The ſoil in this trace 
is excellent ; and rich ſhell marl is found 
in abundance. Great quantities of flax 
and grain are here raiſed ve means of 
this manure. f 
At Luncarty, a few miles north from 
Perth, there is one of the moſt extenſive 
bleaching grounds in Scotland. This 
place is fignalized by the great victory 
obtained by the Seots over the Danes in 
- 970, where the gallant Har, and his two 
ſons, are ſaid to have turned the tide of 
conqueſt in favour of their countrymen. 
In theſe fields, which are now covered with 
tinen cloth, or luxuriant crops of wheat 
and other grain, ſwords, fpears, and tar- 
gets, occafionally dug up in the courſe of 
aagriculture, and in the formation of ea- 


nals for the purpoſes of bleaching, fur- 
: | niſh 


1 * 
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niſh every day freſh 2 of the authen- 
ticity 60 Scottiſh hiſtory : 
——Pnibus ills 


Agricola, incurvo terram molitus aratro, 
Exeſa inveniet ſcabra rubigine pila. VIIG. 


From the weſt the river Almond falls 
into the Tay, nearly oppoſite to Scone, 
a little above Perth. On the north bank 
of this river ſtood old Perth, or Bertha, ; 
as it was then called. In 1200, this town 
was entirely ſwept away by an inunda- 
tion of the river; after which it was re- 
built in the preſent ſite, and for ſome 
time called St John's Town. | 


On an eminence on the eaſt fide of the 
Tay, ſtands the ancient palace of Scone, 
now a ſeat of the Viſcount Stormont. 
It is famous in ſtory. Here the Scottiſh 
Kings were crowned, in the celebrated 
ſtone chair, once conſidered as the pal- 
ladium of Scottiſh Empire. This chair 


is now in Weſtminſter Abbey. 


Perth 
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Perth is ſituated in an extenſive plain, 


on the banks of the Tay. 80 beautiful 
is the approach to this town, that the 
Roman army, it is ſaid, on ſeeing its 
noble river, burſt into the exclamation | 
of Ecce Tyberim! The town is built ac- 

cording to a regular plan; and the great- 


er part of the houſes are in the modern 
taſte. It has two churches, one of which 
has been formerly part of a fine Mona- 
ſtery. An elegant ſtone bridge of nine 
arches is thrown over the Tay at the eaſt 
end of the t town. 1 


In former times this place was the re- 
ſidence of the Scottiſh Kings, and the 
ſeat of the parliament and courts of j ju- 


ſtice. At preſent its happy ſituation for 
trade, the Tay being there a navigable 
river, renders Perth a very flouriſhing 


town. A great linen and cotton manu- 
facture is here eſtabliſned. Much wheat, 


barley and flax is annually exported . 
from the fertile country around, of which 


| pl | this 
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this town is the emporium. The ſal- 
mon fiſhings in the Tay form a great 
object of commerce. Immenſe quanti- 
ties of that fiſh are ſent from hence to 
London and Edinburgh. It is ſaid, that 
a pearl fiſhery in this river, was carried 
on very ſucceſsfully about fifty years 
ago; but no pearls are now found here. 
Near the bridge ſtands the houſe of the 
celebrated Earl of Gowrie, noted for 
the dubious conſpiracy againſt King 
James VI. To the eaſt ſtretches the 
fertile Carſe of Gowrie, along the north 
ſide of the eſtuary of the Tay. The 


| hill of Kinnoul, in this neighbourhood, 


is remarkable for its beautiful pebbles; 
and on the ſouth fide of the Tay is the 
hill of Moncrief, overlooking the whole 
frith and the fine vale of Stratbearn. This 
plain extends many miles to the weft, 
being ſkreened on the north by the Gram- 
plan mountains, and on the ſouth by the 
Ochili, (or perhaps Oak hills, becauſe 
they were in former times covered with 

: oak) 
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oak) which are green and ſoftly ſwelling 
hills, covered with graſs to their ſhmmit, 
The Earn, a conſiderable river, iſſuing 
from a lake of that name, meanders beau - 
tifully, for above twenty miles, thraugb 
this charming valley. This plain con- 
tains a great number of villas and coun- 
try- ſeats, ſurrounded with rich fields, 
and embelliſned with plantations. In 
the ſouth-eaſtern part, called Zower 
Strathearn, is Abernethy with its ancient 


tower, ſaid to have been once the fite . 


the capital of the Picts. 


"© 
* 
33 


 Pitcaitly Wells, are add ſaline 
ſprings, the waters of which have 2 


neficial in fcorbutic complaints. At 3 
little diſtance are ſeen the houſe and 
birken wood of Invermay, the ſubject of 
a well known paſtoral ſong. On the 
north ſide of the Earn ſtands Duphn 


Houſe, now modernized, the ſeat of the 
Earl of Kinnoul, riſing amid foreſts of 


ancient 
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ancient. trees. The battle of Duplin, in 


— e neee Aces this 
ing place, | | 
gh On the banks of this river is the town 
on- of Crief. The fair or market for cattle 
ds, in Scotland, Nearer the lake ſtands the 
In village of Camry, where ſeveral ſhocks 
ver of an earthquake were- felt in 1789. 
ent The fine country between Lochearn and 
of Crief is thus deſcribed, by a modern tra- 
4 veller: © Upper Strathearn, ſituated on a 
2 * ſpur of the Grampians, which advan- 
ne « ces a little into the noble expanſe form- 
2 * ed by the union of Strathmore and 
- * Strathearn, may be called the Mont- 
2 pelier of Scotland. It is reſorted to in 


ſummer for the purity of the air, goat- 
* whey, and its rural charms, by people 
from Edinburgh, Glaſgow, and other 

* places, Woods, mountains, lakes, and 
the ſolum ficcum cum aquis fluentibus, 


* conſpire to render this one of the moſt 
charming 


n 8, & 8 8K. 


; 
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© charming g ſpots that imagination can 
conceive. Here the people ſpeak both 
Erſe and Engliſh. There is not any 
* other place in Scotland where the 
* Gaelic tongue penetrates at this day fo 
far into the low country. This valley, 
* from its verdant appearance, 1s called 
Erne, or Green. It was anciently a 

principality or county-palatine, and 
the inheritance of a branch of the 


6 Royal F amily of Scotland; and it ſtill ; 


gives a title to a Prince of che n 
. © of NT We 5 ARNE 


To the ſouth of Crief is W 
Caſtle, the ancient ſeat of the Earl of 


Perth. Amid the windings of the Earn, 
are the venerable ruins of the Abbey of 


Innerpaffray, near which are a gratis ſchool 


for poor children, and a library provided 


for the entertainment and benefit 'of the 


public, founded by Gilbert Eart of / 
Strathern. 


5 | Toward 
Tour in England and Scotland in 1785, p. 200 
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Toward the Ochils ſtands * | 
of Auchterarder, remarkable for being 
the ſeat of a Preſbytery of Separatiſts, 
who rigidly maintain certain gloomy 
and metaphyſical notions in Theology; 
they are quiet people, however, and 
many of them are men reſpectable for 
integrity, and a primitive N of 
manners. 


On the ſouth ſide of the Ochils riſes . 
the Devon, a truly paſtoral river. The 
nature of the ground has forced it to 
take a very circuitous. courſe, at ſome 
times ruſhing precipitately down the 
broken declivities of the mountains, and 
at others, gliding gently in the bottoms 
between them. In one place it winds 
entirely round, and runs in an oppoſite 
direction, almoſt parallel to its former 
courſe, paſſing through the beautiful 
vale called Glendevon. Here is another 


Kumbling Bridge, ſimilar to that over the 


Braan. This (ſays Mr Pennant) is a 
WZ 
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bridge of one arch, flung over a bor. 


* rible chaſm, worn by the river, about 


* eighty feet deep, and very narrow, 
The bottom is ſtrewed with fragments 


of rocks, where the waters are vifible 


« guſhing between them. The fides in 
many places project, and almoſt lock 
into each other. A few ſhrubs and 
pendulous trees ſhoot out here and 
* there from the rugged cliffs, and con- 
tribute to increaſe the gloom of the 

* ſcene, while the ear is filled with the 
* cawing of daws, the cooing of wood 
* pigeons, and the noiſe of the impetu- 
* ous waters.” In ſeveral other places the 
river has forced its way, in a ſurprifing 
manner, through obſtructing rocks. At 
the Caldron- lin, in the lapſe of ages, it 
has worn away the ſofter. parts of the 
ſtone, and formed immenſe pits, into 
which the water falls with a tremen- 
dous noiſe. The hollow ſound which 
proceeds from the bottom of the' chaſm, 
and the boiling turbulence of the water 
| daſhing 


lit 


fe 
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daſhing on the rocks, appal the ſpecta- 
tor. Below this the whole river is pre- 
cipitated in one ſheet from a height of 
forty feet, upon huge ſtones. torn from 
the face of the rock. | \ 


To 1 weſt of the Aitken 4 Auchter- 
arder, are ſeen the remains of a Roman 
camp, on a wild heath, by the fide of 


the rivulet called Knaick. On the ſouth, 


between the Ochils. and the Gram- 
pian mountains, lies Sherif-muir, the 
ſcene of a bloody, though indeciſive con- 
flict, in 1715, between the rebel army 
under the Earl of uk and the i 
forces. 


The village of Dumblane is pleaſantl7 
ſituated on the banks of the river Allen. 
In this village a library is kept, ſimilar 
to that of Innerpaffry. There is a ruin- 


ous cathedral at the upper end of the 


town. To the north-weſt appears the 


fertile plain called Stratballen. 


„ The 
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The river Teitb ace from two 
chains of lakes in the Grampian moun- 


tains. On its banks ſtand Callender 
Houſe, and ſeveral gentlemens ſeats, 


with the village of Doune, and many old 


caſtles. On the ſouth-weſt fide of the 


Teith is Blair-Drummond, where the late 
Lord Kames, by liberal exertions, culti- | 


vated a deep moraſs, and converted it in- 
to corn fields. 


From the mountainous eountry to the 
north-weſt of the diſtrict of Monteith, 
and the eaſt of Benlomond, deſcend nu- 
merous rivulets, which, uniting their 
ſtreams, form the beautiful river Forth, 
which winds through its rich banks with 
an increaſing ſtream, towards the eaſt; 
marking the ſouthern boundary of the 
county for 1 miles. 


0 K — . oc © 
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Tuis county is bounded on the north 
by the eſtuary of the Tay; on the eaſt 
by the Britiſh Ocean; on the ſouth by 
the Frith of Forth ;- and on the weſt by 
Kinroſs, Perth and Clackmannan ſhires. 
It is thus bounded on three ſidos by wa- 
ter. Its figure is very irregular, Its 
| greateſt breadth is about ſixteen miles; 
its length above fifty. 


In ſurveying this county, we ſhall take 
our firſt ſtation at the borough of Falk- 
land, which ſtands at the foot of one 
of thoſe beautiful green hills called 
the Lomonds. This town was formerly 
a royal reſidence. The magnificent 
ruins of the palace afford ſome idea of 
its ancient grandeur. Some apartments | 
in it are fill inhabited. Falkland has 

M 3 ſome 
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ſome linen manufacture; but, like moſt 
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ſmall inland towns, its inhabitants are the 

chiefly employed in agriculture. A nl 

=: few miles ſouth, on the banks . of the | ir N 
3 Leven, ſtands Leſley, the ſeat of the Earl & * 
1 of Rothes. Eaſt from it are the villages rec 
| of 1 and Kennoway. 1 5 1 

'In the beautiful level tract, sel I. 

to the north-eaſt of Falkland, ſands cal 

Melville Houſe, the ſeat of the Ear of ion 

Leven, and Crawford Lodge, the refidence G7 

of Lord Crawford, and ſeveral other plea- tin 

ſant villas, adorned with plantations. | ” 

9 5 a royal boch and the bun- ” 


| ty-town, les eight miles eaſt from Falk- | | 
land. It 1 is ſituated in a rich valley, on i 
| the north fide of the little river "Eden, 


near which is the ſeat of Lord Balponie. 
Lower down, on the ſame river, is Dair- by 
| fie, an old caſtle, with a fine chapel. * 
8 This river forms a pretty large bay with * 


the ſea, near the village of LZeuchars. 
Returning 


8 
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Returning ren and tracing 
the road that l to Perth, we find the 
village of Strathmiglo, Two miles eaſt 
from it ſtands Auchtermucbty, celebrated 
in a humarous Scottiſh . ballad, _ Di- 
rectly north from this place, on the coaſt 
of the F rith of Tay, is the village of 
Newburgh, and the magnificent ruin of | 


 Lindores Abbey. There was alſo here a 


caſtle of great ſtrength. Proceeding a- . 
long the coaſt, we find the family ſeat. 
of Balmerine, which commands a beau- 


ful proſpe& of the Frith of Tay. This 


frith, toward the north-eaſt angle of the 
county, becomes extremely narrow. At 
the Ferry-town, called Parton Craigs, it 


is not above a mile broad, 


The city of St Andrews is ſituated at 
the bottom of a bay, on the level top of 
a ſmall hill, extending eaſt and weſt, 
having an open proſpect to the ſea, The 
view is bounded on the land fide by a 


ſemicircular range of hills. It was for- 


M4 - only. - 
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£ merly the ſeat of a Metropolitan Biſhop, 


The cathedral, the chapel of St Re- 
gulus, more ancient than it and ſtill 
more entire, the church of St Salvator, 


and the Priory, have been noble Gothie 
ſtructures. The caſtle of St Andrews 


was the ſcene of the cruelty and the pu- 
niſhment of the noted Cardinal Beaton, 
who was there put to death in 1846. 
* N 

St Andrews was, in former times, by 
far the moſt regular city in Scotland. 
Four ſpacious parallel ſtreets terminated 
by the lofty cathedral on the eaſt, and 
the city wall on the weſt, were croſſed 
at right angles by ſeveral narrow ſtreets 
or lanes. Deriving its dignity and ſplen- 
dour from the church, we need got be 
ſurpriſed that the Reformation reduced 
it to a heap of deſerted ruins. Though 
it cannot be expected to recover its ori- 


ginal glory, yet by the advantages of its 


ſituation, and the induſtry of its inha- 
bitants, it may again riſe to a degree of 
| | | * 
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reſpectability for trade and manufac- 
Ne- tu res | my 925 S 
The celebrated univerſity of this town 
was founded by Biſhop Wardlaw in 
1411. Its retired and healthy ſituation 

is peculiarly favourable to the ſtudents. 
The Profeſſors who teach the various 
branches of literature, are men of di- 
ſtinguiſhed virtue and abilities; and 
from the narrow limits of the ſociety, 
the character of every ſtudent is perfect- 
ly known. Hence even the ſmalleſt ir- 
regularity is inſtantly diſcoyered and 
checked. Vice, therefore, can make 

but little progreſs in this place, fince the 
incorrigible are not permitted to remain 

long the corrupters of the reſt. 


JS 


The number of ſmall boroughs which 
fringe the ſouthern coaſt of this county 
has become proverbial . Proceeding 

one $4208. on toward 
* Moſt of theſe boroughs were erected by 
James VI. The coaſt therefore got the name of 
King James's laced waiſtcoat.” 
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toward the ſouth-weſt, from the point of 
Fife Neſs, (the ſubject of the Scottiſh air 
called the Eaſt nook of Fife”) we find 
in ſucceſſion, Crail, Kilrenny, Eaſt and 
Weſt Anſtruther, (or Enſter) and Pitten- 
weem; Leven, Eaſt and Weſt, Wemyſz, 
Dyſart, Kirkcaldy, Kinghorn, | Burnt- 
iſland, Inverkenghing and Profs 


'T by bem of Crail, ſmall a 20 1b * is 
ſaid to hold the King to be perpetual 
Provoſt of the town,—an honour which 
his preſent Majeſty bear never * 
he poſſeſſed. b Ing nn 


Aboat * * to the ſouth-eaſt of 

Crail, is ſeen the e of May. The light- 
houſe on this iſland is of great benefit to 
veſſels n. the Frith. 


lo the curvature of the beautiful 
bay of Largo, we meet with a. cheerful 
ſucceſſion of towns and gentlemens ſeats. 
The green conic hill called Largo. Law, 
affords a fine ſheep walk; and its baſe is 

| * -..:.; - well 


by | PL eee - - 


well cultivated. The villages- on the 
coaſt have manufactures of ſalt, and 
carry on a briſk trade in coals. Near 
the village of Lundie are three vaſt up- 
right ſtones; the largeſt ſixteen feet high. 
Theſe ſtones are probably monuments of 


the victory obtained near this place over 


the Danes by Macbeth and Banquo. 
A little to the weſt, the river Leven falls 
into the ſea at a neat village to which it 
gives name, and which bids fair ta be: a 
place of conſiderable trade. Next is the 
fiſhing town of Buckbaven, and Eaſt and 
Weſt Wemyſs, On an eminence impend- 
ing over the fea, is the houſe of :We- 
myſs, the ancient family feat. In this 


- neighbourhood there are vaſt ſtrata of 


coal, many of them at leaſt nine yards 
thick. Some of theſe (ſays Mr Pennant) 
have been on fite for above two centu- 
© ries; and there have been inſtances of 
* eruptions of ſmoke apparent in the day, 
and of fire in the night. The violence 
* of the conflagration has ceaſed; but it 
« ſtill | 


o 
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< ſtill continues in a certain degree, a 
js evident in time of ſnow, which melts 
in ſtreams on the ſurface wherever 
« there. are any fiſſures.” 


_—_— 


1 Rtaiids high om the ag Mb 
ſituation is pleaſant; and it has a _ 
derable trade in coals. | Y 


K irkealty i is above a mile in wi 
It contains many well built houſes, and 
has a ſilk manufacture, and a good deal of 
trade and ſhipping. The harbour, and 
a dock- yard for ſmall veſſels, are ſitua- 
ted at the eaſt end of the town. 


Pathbead, a conſiderable e 
ring village, is almoſt adjoining to Kirk- 
caldy on the eaſt. It is ſo near, that a 
ſtranger would think it a continuation of 
the ſame town. 75 8.5 

Kinghorn is built upon the ſlope of two | 
oppoſite banks. It can ſcarce be ſaid to 
| have 
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have either a harbour or trade. The - 
harbour of Pettycur, about a mile diſtant, 
is the ordinary landing place of the paf- 
ſage-boats. from Leith on the oppoſite 
ſhore. © 8 1 $06 ; 


In this neighbourhood the ſhore is ve- 
ry bold and rocky, exhibiting many high 
cliffs and precipices, generally facing the 
weſt. One of theſe precipices is ſigna- 
lized as the place where Alexander ITI. 
in 1285, .unhappily loſt his life, by a fall 
from his horſe, while eager in the chace. 
The death of this Monarch was an 
event the moſt dreadful in its conſe- 
quences, of any recorded in the annals of 
Scotland. To it ſucceeded the diſaſtrous 
wars, occaſioned by the competition of 
Baliol and Bruce for the Scottiſh crown. 
Hiſtory mournfully records the fact; yet 
no monument has been erected to mark 
the fatal ſpot. . 


Burntiſland 
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Burntifland is a ſmall town, fituated 
under a ſtupendous rock. It has an ex- 
cellent harbour, in form of a baſon, where 
ſhips are ſometimes ordered to perform 
quarantine. It has a ſugar-houſe, and 
ſome beginning manufactures. Near this 
place are tound ſtones that appear to 
have been thrown out by a volcano. 


Near the village of Aberdour, is a feat - 

of the Earl of Morton, 'To the weſt 

” ſtands Dunibriſtle, the elegant ſeat of the 

Earl of Murray. At this place, the gal- 

Iant nobleman lamented in the Scottiſh 

ballad of the Bonny Earl of Murray, 

was cruelly murdered in 1592, on ſuſpi- 

cion of having e the n of 
the nw 


The borough of Inverketthing ſtands 

on a beautiful bay of the Frith, and has 

a conſiderable trade in coal and other 
articles. 


The 
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The Lime-kilns begun by the Earl of 
Elgin, about twenty-four-years ago, are 
among the greateſt” in Britain; being 
placed amid inexhauſtible beds of hme- 
ſtone and coal, and ſituated on the ſhore, 
they ſupply the whole eaſtern coaſt of 
Scotland with that en, article. 


The borough of Dunfermline is a con- 
iderable manufacturing town, and has a 
good trade in linen goods, particularly 
diapers. It is, however, chiefly remark- 
able for its royal palace, which was the 
birth place of the unfortunate Monarch 
Charles I. Here alſo the Princeſs Eliza- 
beth, daughter of James VI. was born. 
She was the mother of the Princeſs So- 
phia, from whom the preſent Royal Fa- 
mily are deſcended. Adjoining to this 


palace, there was a magnificent abbey. '- 


Part of the remains now ſerves as a pa- 
riſn- church. In this place were buried 
Malcolm and his Queen, 2 ſeveral 


Kings of Scotland. 
The 
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The whole ſouth coaſt of Fife ah 
with coal; and the numerous. collieries 
on this coaſt, ſupply a great part of the 
north of Scotland with fuel. 2 


The work lately erected by the Earl 
of Dundonald, merits particular notice. 
Here, by the ingenious diſcovery his | 
Lordſhip has made, a mineral tar is ex- 
tracted from the coal, highly efficacious 
in preſerving wood, and preventing ſhips 
from being injured by worms in the hot 
climates. 


Mr Pennant thus concludes his obſer- 
vations on the county of Fife: It is a 
* county ſo populous, that excepting the 
' environs of London, ſcarce one in South 
* Britain can vie with it; fertile in ſoil; 
* abundant in cattle ; happy in collieries; 
' © iniron-ſtone, lime and free ſtone; bleſſed 
* in manufactures ; the property remark- 
ably well divided; none inſultingly 
powerful, to liftreſs and often depo- 

pulate 
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- final equnty; is . 
twoim Perthſhire and. Fife. It. is about 
thirty miles in circuit; and its length 
and breadth are nearly equal. 


The ſmall borough of Kinroſs is fitua- 
' , ted on a plain, ſæreened on the north by 
the Ochil hills. The manufactures of 
this town' are linen, and ſome cutlery 
ware. The houſe of Kinroſs, an elegant 
ancient ſtructure, ſtands on the north 

fide of the town. 5g 
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Liklitbven is a beautiful lake, about 
twelve miles in circumference. It is 
ſomewhat of a circular form, and irre- 
gularly indented. In this lake are ſeve- 
ral ſmall iſlands; on one of which ſtands 
a ruinous caſtle. This was the place 


| 
| 


where 
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where the unfortunate Queen or Scots 
was confined by the confederate Lords, 
after the murder of her huſband, and 
her marriage with Bothwell. Her e- 
ſcape was effected in May 1568, by the 
aſſiſtance of young Douglas, brother to 
the governor of the caſtle: The ſad ſtory 
of this Princeſs has been thus expreſſed 


in the language of * 


See where the Lives ſhines, _ 

A ſpacious lake, tranſlucent, ſmooth and amn. | 
Il-fated Ma Rr, captive and unthroned, 
In yonder lonely iſle, was wont to walk, ' 
Whiſpering with heavy heart, in broken fighs, 
Her mournful plaint, her unremitting woes. 

| «„ „ „ # # 


Yet oh! that ſtill to Fate's decree reſigned, 
Nor led by Hope's delufive ſmile to change, 
From bad to worſe, her ſad unhappy ſtate, 
She here had ſtaid, and ne'er the fate of war 
Had tried, or rival power had truſted. Then 
Nor durance hard, in foreign land, had held - 
The captive Queen; nor Juſtice, ſacred name, 
N N 2 Greatly 25 
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The lifted u- lock—the mangled corps, 
And fad remains of Majeſty laid low! 


St Serf . Ife i 1s ; ſaid to have been 2 a. 
reſidence of the PiRiſh prieſts, called 
Culdees, It was afterwards the ſeat of 
a Priory, of which ſome ſmall remains 
are ſtill to be ſeen. b | 


" 
** Fd 
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This lake 3 trouts of peculiar 
excellence. Of theſe great quantities 
are, at certain ſeaſons; ſent to the mar- 
ket of Edinburgh. In autumn, a ſingu- 
lar ſpecies called the Gully trout, is 
Here falted and dried-for winter my 


ſion. 


This ſhipe ſends a 1 to Parlia- 
ment alternately with Clackmannan .. 
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Tnis ſmall county is almoft ſurroumd- 
ed by Perthſhire, except on the ſouth- 
veſt, where it is bounded by the Forth. 
lts greateſt length is about eight miles, 
and its breadth about five. Its figure is 
extremely irregular, being broken on 
the north by two detached parts of Stir- 
lingſhire, arid on the ane een 
of Perthſhire. 2 | 


At the ſouth-weſt point of this ſhire, - 
on a peninſula formed by the winding 


Forth, ſtands the ruinous Abbey of Cam- 


bukkenneth. It was founded by David in 
1147, and was one of the moſt opulent 
in Scotland. Here King James III. and 
his Queen were buried. Oppoſite to this 
ancient ſtructure, there is a ge of 
lofty ſteep rocks. | 

b N 3 On 
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On the banks of the Devon, which 
paſſes through the middle of this ſhire, 
ſtands Alva houſe: About the beginning 
of the preſent century, the proprietor > 


the eſtate of Alva diſcovered evident 
ſigns of a filver mine in the Ochil moun- 


' tains. - A piece of the ore being ſhown 
to King George I. who was a ſkilful me- 
_ tallurgiſt, his Majeſty pronounced it. to 
be too young by five hundred years. 
The idea of metals growing in their beds 
is not uncommon, and in ſome caſes 
may be proved undeniably. The De- 
von falls into the Forth near Tullibody. 


The borough of Clackmannan is a ſmall 
town, fituated on the northern ſhore of 
the Frith of Forth. It ſtands at the bot- 
tom of a hill, on the top of which is ſeen 
an ancient caſtle, A large ſquare tower 
in this fort, derives its name from the il - 
luſtrious Robert Bruce. Here are pre- 
ſerved the great ſword and the caſque of 


that celebrated Scottiſh hero. A large 
, a a : two» , 


h. 
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two- handed ſword is alſo ſhown here, 
ſaid to have belonged to Sir John Gra- 


hank, nne RE ION: 


The 158 of Alles is a 8. 5 
tuated for the coal- trade. A cuſtom- 
houſe is here eſtabliſhed, for the conve- 
nience of the ſhipping in this part of 
the Forth. Alloa is conſequently a con- 
ſiderable town, and the reſort of all the 
coal-veſſels in the neighbourhood. It 
has a glaſs-houſe, and ſome other manu- 
factures. R 


The borough of Culroſs ſtands alſo on 
the bank of the Frith of Forth, This 
place is remarkable for an ancient palace 
or abbey, ſaid to bave been N by Mal- 
colm Canmore. | . 


This borough, together with the vil- 
lage of Kincardine, and a tract of coun- 


try around n, almoſt twenty miles 


N 2 7 in 


- 


| ' 
* Vt ** 
„ — . 2 Aa 
in circuit, are accounted ppendages of 
Perthſhire N Ma TE 5 Den 
* 4 1 y 1 k . 4 * — 40 


* 8 | 
o age 35474 ama 


In both theſe ſmall counties thee i 
much fine paſture, and a conſiderable 
proportion of cultivated ground. The 
chief crops, however, are barley, du 
and flax. ' Hilde 4121145 au 
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Tx1s county is bounded on the north 
by Perthſhire ; on the eaſt by the Frith 
of Forth; and on the ſouth and weſt by 
Dumbartonſhire. Its form is irregular; 
but it is broadeſt toward the middle, 
and tapers gradually, in a bending di- t 
rection, toward the eaſt and north-weſt. 
Its length is above thirty miles; OT 

elt breadth thirteen, | 


In the northern part of this ſhire, the 


moſt ſtriking object is the great moun- 


tain Ben Lomond, about three thouſand 
two hundred feet above the level of the 
lake, at its bottom. It ſtretches along 
the eaſt fide of Loch Lomond ſeveral 
miles; and its broad baſe extends ſo far 
into the country, that the aſcent of the 
mountain, though ſteep, is computed to 

be > 


be fix miles. In this long aſcent we 
meet with a diverſity of climates, and a 
variety of inhabitants. Ptarmigans and 
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other heath-fowls frequent its upper re- 
gions. Its lower .are the haunt of the 

roebuck ; and herds of cattle feed in the 
irriguous valleys and ſheltered paſtures 
at its baſe. The noble proſpe& from 
this lofty mountain is well deſcribed in 


a little poem addreſſed to Loch Lomond, 


w 1 
The ſetting ſun, with parting ray upreared, 
Ben Lomond, laſt of all our mountains, gilds. 
Day, as averſe to leave the pleaſing ſoene, 
Slowly retires far north, nor quite forſakes, 
But ſoon returns more bright and fair, to glad 


With morning beams his lofty pathleſs top; 


Whence opes a proſpect wide of vaſt extent, 
Of hills and dales, of friths and winding ſhores. 
Beneath, the lake itſelf in part conceal'd ; 

The Clyde, with crowded fails and ſtreamers gay; 
Eaſtward the mazy Forth, meand'ring flow, + 


For largeſt fleets a deep and ſafe retreat; 


Rich with the treaſures of remoteſt climes; 
Edina's lofty towers; the eaſtern coaſt ; 


* K 8 + »  & 
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Far as the Cheviot-fells; the Weſtern iſles 
Of Bute and Arran; Ailſa's conic rock; 

Old Rothſay's royal towers in ruins laid; : 
Hibernia's verdant hills and fertile plains; e 


The rival height of great Plinlimmon, too, : 
In diſtant Wales: tho' Skidda, Cumbria's bau 


Beyond the Solway frith, unnoticed ſtands; 
While a us hill RIF ee bed 


From the Mountain on the eaſt of 


Ben Lomond deſcends: the river Forth, 


which, after a fine meandering courſe. of 
almoſt forty miles, meets the ſea a little 
below Stirling, where it forms the noble 
eſtuary called the Frith. of Forth, A 
ſtately ancient bridge of four arches a- 
croſs. the Forth, affords acceſs to the 
town of Stirling from the north. 


Stirling, a pretty extenſive town, is ſi- 
tuated on the ſouth fide of the Forth, 
upon a hill, which riſing from. the eaſt, 
terminates abruptly in a ſteep rock, the 
fite of the caſtle. In this town and its 


neighbourhood, conflderable quantities 


of 
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of * ſhalloons and other woultls 

ſtuffs are made. The manufucture of 

tartans, formerly carried on here to 2 
great extent, has much declined of late, 
It is ſaid to contain between four and 

' five thouſand inhabitants. Stirling enn 
ſcarce be ſaid to have foreign trade, 
Small veſſels only can come up to it; 
but, owing to the winding courſe of the 
river, the navigation is exceedingly dit- 
ficult. If the propoſed canal along the 
banks of the Forth were carried into en. 
ecution,. it might advance the trade of 
this town, and improve the countty a 


The church of Stirling is a magiifi- 
cent Gothic pile, with an arched roof, 
ſupported by two rows of pillars, It 
ſerves at preſent as two ſeparate places 
of worſhip. Upon the north fide of the 
church ſtands an old building, called 
Marr's Work ; near it is another ſi milar, 
which belonged to the family of Ar- 


os 
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diſtance between Stirling and Alloa be 


firſt peninſular ſweeps, the eye can fol- 


STIRLING. — ag 
gyle. The ruins of cheſs fabrics are # 
ro? of ber former magnifcence. 


Stirling caſtle, like 5 of Edinburgh, 
ſtands on a lofty rock, from which the 


is of great antiquity ;_ but its origin is 
not certainly known. - We are, however, 
cola raiſed a fortification on the rock on 
which it ſtands. It was often the reſi- 
dence of the Kings of Scotland. Al- 
moſt the whole minority of James VI. 
was ſpent here, under his tutor Bucha- 
nan. The outfide-of the palace, which 
is now. converted into barracks, is richly 
and curiouſty adorned with groteſque fi- 
gures. From the caſtle the view of the 
river is yery remarkable. Such 'are the 
windings of the Forth, that though the 


only four miles by land, yet by water it 
is above twenty. Through a few of the 


low 


town ſtretches to the eaſt. This caſtle 


— 
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low the courſe of the river; but after- 
wards; all ſeems.confuſed and broken in- 


to inte x0 of * and. water. 
7 


A Aiden way ara Stirling is the il 
lage of St Ninians, where there is a con- 
ſiderable manufacture of linen and wool- 
len goods. A little further eaſt ſtands 
Bannockburn, alſo. 2 een vil- 
lage. IS FOI 401 4 ier B16” 

I oy A ef t, TN 
The whole level tract called the Carſe 
of Stirling, which ſtretches along the 
banks of Forth for about fifteen miles, 
is one of the richeſt ſpots in Scotland. 
Its foil is a ſtrong clay, which, when 
properly cultivated, yields plentiful crops 
of wheat, barley; Pate and other 800 

Alber been meg 6: That in an- 
cient times, this whole tract was cover- 
ed by the waters of the neighbouring 
* frith, which on _ unknown revo- 
| * - 4. lution 


* Ninxo's Hitary of Strlinghire P+ 429. 
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« lution has contracted its channel“ 
What confirms this conjecture 18, that 
beds of various. ſhells. are: found within 
a few hs of the eee | 
Nee ods: By 25 

In tits ches sd is Sis 
Among the trees of this wood are ſeen 
the remains of a yenerable oak, ſtill 
known by the name af Wallace's: tree, 
under which, it is ſaid, that brave war- 
rior frequently took ſhelter. Even in 
his days it was hollow. Its ſhade is ſup- - 
poſed by ſome to have been a place of 
Druidical worſhip. Toward the Forth 
ſtands Ninnaird houſe; the ſeat af Mr 
Bruce, the celebrated Abyſſinian Travel- 
ler. On the ſhore is the village of Airtih: 
to the Youth of it are: Bothkennar * and 
Carron ape bt ; _ 


The Campſey bills, firetching from eaſt 
to welt, occupy the centre of the coun- 
ty. From the ſouth ſide of theſe de- 
ſcends the Carron. - Near its ſource is 

the 


the ruitious caille/af the mas r Nel 


cade called the Fνꝗỹõ of Aach. On 


ted artificial hills of Dunipacs, Theſe 


between them, and the river winding 


_ e * TOY e 


reh eit 


Mn e 
ſtood. a fingular antique edifice called 


ty-two in height, open at top like the 
Pantheon at Rome. It is now 4 
| demoliſhed. 20 1 REG 


bo 
are well worthy of notice. Theſe, 
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. the Graham.  Twoamiles below, im a t 


the north ſide of the Carron, near its 
junction with Bozny water, ſtand the ho- 


two mounts, covered with trees, a'ohureh , 


through IG a ſcene beauti- | 


Arthur's Oven. It was a: rotunda of 8. 
bout twenty feet in diameter, and twenk 


ſays Mr Gilpin, © exhibit a ſet of infet- 
n 1 In one place, where co! 
4 | 6 is . 


Iro 
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is converted into coak, by diſcharging 
it of its fulphur, and the fire ſpread of 
« courſe over à large ſurface, the vo- 
« lumes of fmoke, the ſpiry flames, and 


the ſuffocating heat of the glimmering 5 | 


© air, are wonderfully affecting. How 
vaſt the fire is, we may conceive, when 
we are told, that it often conſumes a 
hundred tons of coal in a day. At 
night its glare is inconceivably grand. 
The maffy beflows which rouſe the 
furnaces are put in motion by water, 
and receiving the air im large cy lin- 
ders, foree it out again through ſmall 
orifices, roaring with aſtoniſhing noiſe. 
The fire of the furnace thus rouſe,. 
becomes # glowing ſpot, which the eye 
can no more Took at than at the ſan. 
Under fach intenſe heat, the rugged 
* ſtone inſtantly diffolves in flreams of 
liquid iron.” : 
| . 
uu this 5 foundery, all ſorts of caſt 
iron goods are made, from the moſt tri- 
: O fling 
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fling article for domeſtic uſe, to a can- 
non that diſcharges a bullet of forty-two 
pounds weight. Above a thouſand men 
are here employed; and from hence a 
great quantity of large cannon are ex- 
ported to Ruſſia, enn and other fo- 


| mien e. | 4,914 


At the diſtance of half a mile fon 
the river, between Carron-works and Fal- 
kirk, lies the field where Sir William 
Wallace, in 1298, cut his way through 
the midſt of his victorious enemies, with 
the loſs of the brave Sir John Graham, 
whoſe monument and epitaph are ſeen 
in the church-yard of Falkirk. 'The field 
is ſtill called Graham's Muir. In this 
neighbourhood are the remains of a 
fortification or camp, called Camelon. 
Some authors have aſſerted, that this 
place was the ſite of an ancient city. 
To the eaſt is the village of Camelon. 


F. ulkirh 
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Falkirk is a handſome town, chiefly | 
ſupported by the great markets for High- 
land cattle, called Tryſts, which are held 
in its neighbourhood thrice a- year. ' Fif- 
ty thouſand head of cattle are ſometimes 
ſold at one tryſt . Theſe are for moſt 
part ſent into England, —_ fattened for 
the butcher. | 


Tera ia Rs the 
village of K3l/pth, noted for the defeat of 
the covenanters by Mantreſe 3 In 1 645 


The river Endrick Abende . the 
north ſide of thoſe hills, and paſſing the 
villages of Killearn and Drymen, falls in- 
to Loch Lomond near Buchanan. The 
celebrated - George Buchanan was 'born 
in Strathblane, a valley on the ſouth fide 
of the Endrick, through which flows 
the rivulet Blane. A monument has late- 
ly been erected to his memory. At the 

0 mouth 


* Ninxo's Hiſtory of Stirlingſhire, p· 457. 
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mouth of the Endrick 38 
nn 2 


There . 3 , 
maar eee eee ſo frequent as in 


Stirlingſhire. Owing to its ſmtuation on 


iſland, this county has been 'the ſcene of 
many memorable tranſactions. It wWas 
here the Scots generally made a ſtand in 
their retreat, or deſcended from their 
mountains to this paſs, to repel” thoſe 
who came to invade them from the 
ſouth. Hence many battles were fought 
in this neighbourhood, and ſcarce a ſpot 
has eſcaped unftained with human blood. 


In 1297, the brave Wallace defeated | 


Creflingham at Stirling bridge. The 


year after, Edward, by his victory at 


Falkirk, thought he had fully broken the 


power of Scotland. In 1314, the deci- 
five battle of Bannockburn, the moſt glo- 
mow 


the iſthmus between the friths of Forth 
and Clyde, in the direct paſſage from 
the ſouthern to the northern parts of the 


rio 
nat 
the 
nin 
in 


to 


cor 
kw 


-STIRLING. 


9 rious in the annals of Scotland, freed the | 
F nation from the Engliſh yoke : And, at By” 
the action of Sauchie-burn, the pufilla- - 


„ 
« 


c 


nimous Monarch James III. loſt his life, : 
in 1488. The rebels, too, in 1746, put 
to flight the King's“ troops, under the 
mn of General in near Fal- 
kirk. ö | 8 a 4 gre. 5 1 ex r 1% 
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Tux county of Dumbarton, anciently 
called Lennox, is bounded on the north 
by Perthſhire ; on the eaſt, by Stirling. 
ſhire ; on the ſouth, by Lanark and Ren- 

frew ſhires ; and on the weſt, by Loch 


Loung, beyond which lies Argyleſhire. 


1ts form approaches to that of a crel- 
cent, having one horn ſtretching to the 
north, and the other, which is the long- 
eſt, turned to the Eaſt, Its greateſt ex- 
tent, in length, is about fifty miles ; in 
breadth, not above ten or twelve. 


From its northern point deſcends the 
beautiful and extenfive lake, called Loch 
Lomond, expanding as it advances ſouth- 
ward. The beauties of this place have 
been ſo minutely, and, we think, ſo hap- 
pily deſcribed in the little poem already 

mentioned, 


S9 2223 


= B 


og 


= » 
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mentioned, addreſſed to this lake, that 
we hope the reader will excuſe our a- 
gain borrowing i its langunge. 15 


LomoNnD, of Scotia's lakes faireſt 6468 * 
What fingle view thy beauties can explore? 
With waving foreſt trees encompaſs d round, 
Thy winding margin of a hundred miles % 
With pebbles, ſhining ſmooth and white, inlaid, 
Contains an inland ſen of depth profound : 
When calm, clear as the pureſt cryſtal ſpring; 
At times, from cauſe unſeen, laſh'd to a foam, 
And ſwelV'd on eee e WTR vt . 


When from the ſouth 0 Gin; 


hr marr edn ahead: 


* — is 3 
and its breadth from ſeven miles, decreafing to 
three quarters of a mile. Were one to follow its 
windings, the circuit would exceed one hundred 


miles, | 


+ In 1755, when the city of Liſbon was de- 
ſtroyed by an earthquake, this lake was exceed - 
ingly agitated. A boat, it is ſaid, was thrown up- 
on dry land, forty yards from its ſtation in the 
lake. . | 


5 Fe 8 
« 
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— blue, thy diſtant head. "3:65 
Impriſoned, north and weſt, by mountains high, 
To force their way, thy billows beat in vain. 
But to the ſouth, thy humbler bending banks 
Lowly recede before thy ſwelling flood: 
There, ſpreading wide and broad, thy rifing waves 
Fair woaded iſles , of great extent, embrace, 
Th' abodes af men. There too, the bounding deer 
Quite peaceful range in groves of ſpreading yew: 
From mortal harm, was, nurſed this ſacred tree, 
Amid theſe groves, I tread with filent awe, 
From whigh the warrior cut the twanging boy, 
* Whence ſwiftly flew the arrow winged with death, 
To pierce, unerring, each invading foe. , 
High on the eaſt, thy great Ben-Lomond rears 
His lofty head, and hides it in the clouds. 


/ 


1 


There are thirty-three iſlands in the lake, ſe- 
veral of which are inhabited, and adorned with an- 
tique ruins, ſhrouded amongſt ancient yews. Others 
riſe into high rocky cliffs, the 8 of che 
W or ſoa: eagle. = nh 
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Thy ſurface ſmooth as glaſs, of tow'ring hills, 
Of rocks, of woods, th' inverted image bears, 
And ſeats of ancient Caledonian- chief; 
Where ſpagious to the noon · day ſun thou ſpread'ft, 
Extending more and more thy wide domain #. 

Thy banks are graced with names of higheſt note; 
Immortal names, from age to age rever d. 
Nar1ER, of judgment deep, and thought profound, 
Invention happy, and conception clear. 
His country's boaſt, for Newton paved the way : 
BucHANAN, elegant and purg, ſHone fort, 
By Rome adopted as het native fon; n 
Though late appearing in 1 cimes. 
And SMOLLET, full ebnet, who could pain ; 
The living manners as they roſe to view, 
ETSY and maks ws finiling own | 

The picture juſt. "Twas near thy ſouttiern ſhore | 
Their infant years were ſpent. Along thy banks 


alan ay. 


0 The Duke of Mont > has n fine Rat © on il 
ſouth-eaſt corner of the des the Grampian 
Mountains terminate.—Oa the weſt fide of the lake, 
where it is broadeſt, ſtands the beautiful ſeat of the 
family of Luſs, ſxrtened by mountains and ancient 
wood. W 8 
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In playa youth, unconſcious of their powers, | J 

They ſportive roved; where, ſacred to each name, litt 

A tribute due, the monumental ſtone, | tro 

With ſculpture decked,” with FR well earn'd 6 
- Inſerib'd, ._ * 


The grateful pride of kindred fouls prochins® | 


The gleaming . ever.chingeful:hy; 
Old Ocean's waves in view; the proſpe& wide; 
The ſtream flow winding in the graſſy vale; 
The cliff abrupt; the waving wood; 
The barren heath; the lofty mountain wild, 
Whence ſoars the eagle on ſtrong pinions borne; 
Sublime the ſoul, and nurſe her dormant N 
Such, Lomond ! thy vicinity can boaſt; 


e e and ſuch Ws fn 


The outlet of this lake is called the Ti 
Leven, on which there are three very Tt 
extenſive printfields, for — wa II 
printing cottons. T 


This 


There is a pillar erected on the weſtern banks 
of the river Leven, in memory of Dr SmoLLEr:. 


1 


Pig: 
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This river is the ſubject of a beautiful 
little ode by Dr Smollet, who thus in- 
troduces it: There is an idea of truth, 
in an agreeable landſcape taken from 
nature, which pleaſes me more than 
« the gayeſt fiction which the moſt luxu- 
« riant fancy can diſplay *. The de- 
ſeriptive part of the ode is as follows: 

Pure ſtream! in whoſe tranſparent wave 
My youthful limbs I wont tolave; 
No torrents ſtain thy limpid ſource, © _ 
No rocks impede thy dimpling courſe, | 


| That ſweetly warbles o'er its bed, * . t. 


With white round poliſh'd pebbles ſpread ; © 
In myriads cleave thy-cryſtal flood.  __ 
The ſpringing trout, in ſpeckled pride; * 
The ſalmon, monarch of the tide ; ag 
The ruthleſs pike, intent on war; 

The filver eel, and motled par . * 


VAT 5 Devolving 


* Smollet's Miſcellaneous works, vol. vi. p. 282. 
+ The par is a ſmall ſpecies of trout. 
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principal manufacture is glaſs; but many 
of the girls and young women belonging 


tureſque. It ſtands on a vaſt rock, with 
two tops of unequal height, ſteep on e- 


hundred feet, amid a plain, unconnect- 
ed with any high ground for the ſpace 


\ 


5 ein 
A-charming maze ay. weters matey b 91 
By howers of birch, and groves 5 
And bedges flower'd mb eglantine. 


rt The 915 B 7. 7 1 218 91 
The, waters of the Leven are Ah 
ged int the e f the Clyde, een 


© $5 IS 44S © 


14 144 


The borough of Dumbarton, whith i is 
an ancient, ſmall,” but well built town, 
ſtands on the eaſt fide of the river, over 
which there is a good bridge. 4 bs 


to it, are employed in the neighbouring 
printfields already mentioned, along the + 


banks of the Leven. The ſtation of 
Dumbarton caſtle is fingulartly pic- 


very ſide, riſing to the height of five 


of 


. 


* „ eee 


— nnn A4 
„ * » ,: " 


of a mile, — the Leven amd 
the frith of Clyde. This is a place of 
ſome ſtrength, and was in ancient times 
deemed impregnable. A garriſon is ſtill 
kept here. On the ſouth fide, at the 
bottom of the rock, facing the Clyde, 
and defended by & battery, ſtands the 
Governor's houſe. From this, with vaſt 
labour, "the fteps of along ſtair, aſcend- 
ing between the cliffs,” have been cut but 
of the fond rock. Near the top of this 
ſtair, in aticient times; there was a great 
iron gate or porteullis, that was drawn 
up or let down as occtifion required. 
This gate 6 effectually divided the highs - 
er part of the caſtle from the lower, that 


tradition ſays, at one time the Engliſh 


held the ſouth fide; while the Scotch 
continued to pofſeſs the north. A ſquare =» 
tower on the north ſide, built in the hol- 
low between the two peiiks, is ſaid to 
have been the refidehce of Wallace; 
while the Engliſh were in poſſeſſion of 
the ſouth fide, On the weſtern top, © 

"wn 
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which is the higheſt and almoſt inaceeſ- 
fible, are the remains of a watch- tower, 
from whence, ſeven counties may be 
ſeen. On the eaſtern peak ſtands 99s 


125 | faba 
Th ale 0 of the ſhire W 
with peat-moraſſes. In digging one of 


theſe near Ardincaple, a few years ago, 


ſome oak trees, fixty feet in length, and 
proportionally thick, were found quite 
entire. To the weſt of this is a penin- 
ſula, formed by the arm of the ſea called 
Gairloch. Here ſtands Roſeneath, ſur- 
rounded by the Duke of Argyſe's s-yaſt 
ee 


N 170 188 
Returning to 22 and pro- 


ceeding eaſtward, we find Kirkpatrick, 
ſaid to be the birth place of the tutelary 
ſaint of Ireland. The veſtiges of the 
Roman wall built by Antoninus, extend 


from the frith of Clyde at this place, to 


the 
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the frith of Forth. It is called by the 


country people Grabam' dike, probably 


from the name of the hero who firſt 


broke through this , formidable. Roman 


wall: Or, as has alſo been conjectured, 


from its being the boundary fixed at the 
partition. of the kingdom between Mal- 
colm II. and Graham, towards the end 


of the tenth. century. Almoſt in the 


ſame track with this wall, and for moſt 
part within the eaſtern horn of this coun- 


ty, runs the Great Canal which j OP: the 


Clyde and the Forth. 


With os to this important work, 


we have been favoured with the follow- 
ing accurate account from good authori- 


ty, and with which we ſhall conclude 


our ſurvey of this county. 


* Among the various improvements 


that are, in this country, we may ſay, 


* yearly burſting forth to view, giving 
* new life and vigour to agriculture, to 


3 * 
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0 manufactures, to commerce ad navi. 


gation, perhaps no cireumſtance that - 


has occurred of late years is likely to 
© be productive of more general benefit, 


than the opening of the great inland 


© navigation between the Forth and' the 
Clyde. This vaſt and ſplendid under- 
taking, propoſed above a century ago, 
and now happily completed, upon 3 
« fcale far above the uſual dintenfions of 
the largeſt canals in England, will fa⸗ 
© cilitate the carriage of grain and of 
raw materials from the more fertile 
parts of the iſland, to thoſe diftriQs 
« where manufactures and population 
* WP conſtant fupplies. For this 

purpoſe, veſſels conſtructed for foreign 
trade, can now be employed upon this 
Great Canal, provided their breadth 
of beam be ſomewhat leſs than twenty 
feet, and their draught of water be a 
little under eight. The extreme length 
of this Canal, from the Forth to the 


G Clyde, i is thirty-five Engliſh miles and 
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* a quarter, in the courſe.of which na- 
vigation, the veſſels that paſs along it 
« are raiſed, by means of twenty locks x, 
to nearly the height of one hundred 
and ſixty feet above the level of the 
ſea. Paſſing afterwards upon the ſum- 
mit of the country, for above eighteen 
miles, they then deſcend, by means of 
© nineteen locks more, into the river 
Clyde, and thence have free woos to 
the Weſtern Ocean. 


S A N HLEg K. 


In tha 0 of thirty miles, this ca- 
nal is carried over no leſs. than thirty- . 
* {ix rivers and rivulets, beſides two great 
roads, by means of - thirty-eight aque- 
duct bridges, all of, them built with 
* hewn ſtone, and very elegant. The 
road from Edinburgh to Glaſgow paſ- 
* ſes under it near Falkirk, and over it, 

Wc brow olds BP 


* Alchisan ingenious ee ſor riding 
or lowering veſſels in an inland navigation, by 
means of artificial baſons and fluices, | 
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© by means of a draw-bridge, al 9 et 


from Glaſgow, « 1] 

; | MA; « ] 
In the courſe of this inland naviga- «] 
* tion, which may in general be per- t 
formed in leſs than eighteen hours, 0 
* many ſtriking ſcenes preſent them. 1 

« ſelves to view. But, above all others, at 
the beautiful and romantic ſituation-of « t 
the ſtupendous aqueduct bridge over 91 

_ © the Kelvin, near Glaſgow, four hun- *( 
* dred feet in length, carrying a great 1 
« artificial river over a natural one ih a 92 
deep valley, where large veſſels ſail a- (| 
long at the enormous height of ſeven- * 

* ty feet above the bed of the river be- 5 
low, is one of the features of this great 14 

* work, which gives it the pre-eminence * 
over any one of a ſimilar nature in Eu- 2 
rope. Yet, however fingular and ſtri- 55 
king this may appear, with reſpect to 9 
pictureſque beauty, the utility of this 0 
important communication by water, 5 


between the eaſtern and weſtern ſea, 
to 
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to the commerce of Great Britain and 
Ireland, to the towns of Liverpool, 
Lancaſter and Whitehaven; to Dublin, 
Newry and Belfaſt on the one hand; 
* to Hull, Newcaſtle, Leith and Dun- 
dee on the other; and alſo to all ports 
in or near St George's Channel, in 
their trade to Norway, Sweden and 
the Baltic; ought to be the chief con- 
ſideration; and muſt be ftrikingly evi- 
dent; as it ſhortens the nautical di- 

* ſtance in ſome inſtances eight hundred, 
and in others a thouſand miles; afford- 
' ing a ſafe and ſpeedy navigation, parti- 
* cularly at the end of the ſeaſon, when 
* veſſels are too long detained in the 
* Baltic, and cannot attempt the voyage 
round by the North Sea, without dan- 


ger of ſhipwreck; or of the market be- 
i- ing loſt from delay. Such is the di- 
0 erection, magnitude, beauty and impor- 
IS * tance af this commercial channel of 
, conveyance, which runs nearly in 
„ * ſame track, and ſometimes on the _ 
* 1 ground, 

EN, 
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ground, where a military fortification 
once forbade: all intercourſe and com- 
© munication between the ſouthern and 
northern parts of this iſland &. 95 1785 


Ane 


„An enterpriſing n in Leith (Mr Jo- 
ſeph Brodie) has found out an ingenious contri- 
vance, which will tend to render this canal fill 
more extenſively uſeful than it otherwiſe -would 
have been. This gentleman has difcovered, that 
by fixing a falſe keel to the real one, dy e 
ſtrong hinges, ſo as to admit of being let down in 
nearly a perpendicular direction from the bottom 
of the real keel, or folded up by its fide at ples - 
ſure, a veſſel of conſiderable burden, though built 


on ſuch a conſtruction as to admit of ſailing in the 


canal, when the falſe keel is drawn up, can be na- 
vigated in the open ſea with as great fteadineſ, 


when the keel is let down, and lie as near the wind, 
as if it had been ſo ſharp built as to require 2 


much greater depth of water than the canal affords. 
Experiments made upon a-ſmall boat, have proved 
the efficacy of this contrivance in a vn — 
ry manner.“ 


AB en Kn> wc 


Tais county is bounded, on the north, 


by the diſtri of Lochaber in Inverneſs- 


ſhire 3 on the eaſt, by the ſhires of Perth 
and Dumbarton ; on the ſouth, and weſt, 
by the ſea, by which it is entirely bro- 
ken into iſlands and peninſulas. Hence 
its form is very irregular. Its length 
from the Mull of Cantyre to the north- 
eaſtern extremity is almoſt a. hundred 
miles. Its breadth is very unequal; where 
greateſt, it is about thirty mules ; where 
leaſt, only one or two. : | 

To the north-weſt lies a large penin- 
ſula detached from the reſt of the coun- 
ty. It contains the following diſtricts: 
Ardnamurchan, Morven, Sunart and Ard- 


gowar, The two laſt are remarkable 
for numerous veins of lead, which, how- 


P 3 ever, 
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ever, are not very productive. There is 
a {melting houſe at Strontian, on the 
north fide of Lock Sunart. This penin- 
ſula extends to the weſt, and terminates 
in a rocky promontory, called the Point | 
of A 7 


The mountains of Ivey nd 
brated in the ſongs of Offian, as the eoun- 


try of Fingal. 


Loch Leven, à branch of the bay call. 
ed Linnbe Loch, and Loch Etive, another 
arm of the ſea, form a peninſula, com- 
prehending part of the diſtrict of Appine. 
Near the ſhore the lands are cultivated; 
but the high grounds are remarkably 
wild. A ſolitary cottage, named King's 
_ houſe, in the eaſtern part of this diſtri, 
is almoſt the only habitation to be found 
in a tract of above thirty miles in cir- 
cuit. Near the head of Loch Leven, lies 
the vale of Glencoe, noted for the cruel 
maſſacre of its unſuſpecting inhabitants 

in 


r 


Ari. 23 


hs an Aden which Mares « n 
on the character of a Prince, — 
eſtimable for his virtues 


In this neighbourh hood nad from 
Tyndrum inn to Fo iam, is, by va- 
rious windings, cut acroſs a ſteep moun- 
tain called the Devi Staircaſe. The ſi- 
tuation of Tyndrum has been thought 
nnn of any houſe in 


Scotland. 


A few miles north from the mouth of 
Loch Etive, lies the ſite of Beregonium, 
ſaid to have been the ancient capital of 
the Scots; but of which ſcarce a veſtige 
now remains. Near it, too, on the op- 
poſite ſide of the lake, ſtands the vene- 
rable caſtle of Dun/taffanage, once a royal 
palace, and afterwardsa ſeat of the Lords of 
the Iſles. To the eaſt from this old caſtle 
is Connel Ferry, a ſtrait near the mouth of 


Loch Etive, which exhibits a ſingular ca- 


* taract 
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taract of faſt water, at — ebb and _ 
of every tide. 


O 


On the eaſt fide of Loch Etive is the 
diſtri of Glenorchy. The village of 
Glenorchy ſtands at the north-eaſt extre- 
mity of Loch Awe. The river Awe, the 
outlet of the lake, is diſcharged into Loch 
- Etive, at the village of Bunawe, near 
which there is an iron-work. To the 
north-eaſt of this river is the great moun- 
tain Cruachan Ben, which occupies the 
whole ſpace between the lakes, a tract 
of about ten miles. It is perhaps the 


biggeſt ſingle mountain in Scotland; a 


lofty, vaſt, lumpiſh maſs. Its fides, a- 
long which a road is cut, are, in ſome 
parts, covered with woods of oak, of 
pine and of birch. 6 


On the ſea coaſt, to the ſouth of Loch 


Etive ſtands the village of Oban, an ex- 


cellent fiſhing ſtation, where there is a 
cuſtom-houſe and poſt- office. On the 
ſide 


— 


t! 
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fide of a beautiful green hill, with a fine 
proſpect towards the ſea, ſtands Dunolly 
caſtle, once a reſidence of the Chief- 
tains of Lorn, the tract which lies be- 
tween Loch Etive and Loch Awe. The 
diſtrict of Lorn gives the title of Mar- 
quis to the eldeſt ſon of the Duke of Ar- 
gyle. Almoſt oppoſite to Oban, is the 
little iſle of Kerrera, noted for the death 
of Alexander II. while he lay there with 


a great fleet, meditating the conqueſt of . 


the Hebrides, then poſſeſſed by the Nor- 
wegians. In this diſtrict is the lake 
of Oich, and a river of the ſame name, 
at the mouth of which there i is a quarry 
of beautiful nn 


Loch wer is one of the at beautiful 
lakes in Scotland. It is about thirty 
miles in length, and, in ſome parts, a- 
bove two in breadth. In this lake are 
ſeen many fine little iſlands, tufted with 
trees. Near the village of Dalmally, 
at the head of the lake, is the caſtle of 

| Kilchurn, 
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Kilburn, built on a rock: projecting into 
the water. This caſtle was fortiſied by 
the Earl of Breadalbin in 1748, in fa- 
vour of Government; but the works 


have fince been deſtroyed by lighting 
394% 


On the ſouth ſide of Loch Ave is the 
diſtrict ſometimes called Argyle proper. 


Inxveraty is a royal borough, ſituated 
on the north-weſt fide of Loch Hus. 
This great inlet of the ſea, near forty 
miles in length, receives and returns a 
tide on each fide of the iſle of Arran, 
which ſtands directly oppoſite to its en- 
trance. It is beautifully indented with 
bays, and ſurrounded with mountains 
covered with wood. At certain ſea- 
ſons, its waters are filled with herrings, 
when it becomes the reſort of numerous 
fiſhing veſſels. In the neighbourhood 
of Inverary there is a conſiderable iron- 
work. | 


Inverary 
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Inverary Caſtle, the ſeat of the Duke 
of Argyle, is a ſuperb modern building, 
in an antique or Gothic taſte. The ſtone 
with which it is built, is a ſpecies of 
blue marble. It is fituated near the 
mouth of the little river Ary*, in a 
beautiful lawn, bounded behind the caftle 
by a ſemicircular ſkreen of mountains ; 
ſome of them wild and barren, and o- 
thers adorned with wood. It thus ſtands 
in. a kind of mountain receſs, open in 
front, where it commands an extenſive 
view over Loch Fyne. In the back 
ground, the mountain of Duniguaich 
forms a noble object. Its ſides are ſnaggy 
and broken, and the interſtices of ſoil 
are filled with trees and ſhrubs. On its 
ſummit ſtands a lonely watch - tower, 
which has a very pictureſque effect. The 
gardens and pleaſure grounds are ele- 
gant and extenſive ; and even the offices 
belonging to this princely ſeat, are in a 
peculiar 


* The place takes its name, Inver Ary, from its 
ſituation at the mouth of this river. 
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| peculiar ſtyle of grandeur. The ſtruc. 
ture and capacity of the barns in parti- 
cular, while they ſhow the climate un- 
favourable to the labours of the huſband- 
man, muſt ſtrike every ſtranger as ſome. 
what ſingular. In theſe barns, there are 
two, three, or more tiers of croſs beams. 
From each of theſe deſcend long poles 
or ſpars of wood, with pegs on all ſides, 
about a foot in length, not unlike thoſe 
on which apothecaries hang their empty 
vials. When the corn is cut down, 
without truſting to the weather to dry 
it in the field, it is carried into the barns, 

and ſtuck, ſheaf by ſheaf, upon the pegs, 
where, by a free circulation of * it 1s 
kept in perfect ſafety. 


Loch Fyne keeps ane the ſame 
breadth for twenty miles ſouth-weſt from 
Inverary. It then becomes about five 
miles broad, and bends ſouthward. At 
this bend, it has been propoſed to open 

3 
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a canal in the level tract between Loch 
Gilp and Loch Crinan. 


The long and narrow peninſula of 
Cantyre, is connected, on the north, by a 
narrow neck of land, to the mountain- 
ous diſtrict of Knapdale, adjoining ta Ar- 
gyle proper. Acroſs this iſthmus, which 
is ſcarce a mile broad, a canal might ea- 
fily be cut. Over this narrow flip of 
land, it was uſual for many ages to draw 
boats and ſmall veſſels, in order to avoid 
the dangerous navigation round the head- 
land, amid ſhoals and currents. For this 
reaſon, probably, this place has obtained 
the name of Tarbat, ſignifying, in the 
language of the country, © a carrying 
place. Tradition, however, ſays, that 
this name originated from a more curi- 
ous circumſtance : * When Magnus the 
* barefoot, King of Norway, ' obtained 
* from Donaldbane of Scotland, the cef- 
ion of the weſtern iſles, or all thoſe 
places which could be ſurrounded in a 

| | * boat 
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boat, in added <p 


of Cantyre, by the following ſtratagem: 
He placed himſelf in the ftern of a 


boat, held the rudder, was drawn over 
this narrow tract, and by this ſpecies 
of navigation, wreſted the country __ 


his brother aaa 


This peninſula is about fifty mile ih 


length, from north to ſouth, and from 
five to eight in breadth. To the ſouth, 
it terminates in a great promontory, ſur- 
rounded by a group of dangerous rocks, 
called the Mull of Cantyre. The ſoil is 
in general fertile, eſpecially in the ſouth- 


ern parts. The borough of Campbeiton | 
is ſituated on a bay towards the ſouth- 
ern extremity. It is now a large town, 
having a conſiderable trade, chiefly ow- 


ing to its being the general rendezvous 
of the fiſhing veſſels, which — vi- 
ſit the weſtern coaſt. e 


On 
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On the ſhore are many magnificent ca- 
verns. One, which is ſaid to have been 
the reſidenoe of St Kerran, is in the form 
of a croſs, Three fine portiodes, like Go. 
thic arches, form the entrance. On the 
floor, is a round baſon, cut out of the 
rock, full of pure water. The fiſhermen 
often land to drefs their victuals beneath 
this ſhelter. In this neighbourhood, 
ſome coal ne e not to a 

great extent. E 


Loch W 6 — arm of the 
ſea, which communicates on the ſouth 
with the frith of Clyde. Near its north- 
caſt extremity, is the vale of Glencroy, 
a wild and romantic ſituation. The two 
ranges of mountains which overhang this 
valley, approach each other, and be- 
tween theſe the traveller is immured. 
Their ſtupendous height, and the roar- 


ing of numerous cataracts, that pour over 


their broken ſurface, produce an effect 
awfully ſublime. The only houſe here 
So ſeen, 
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| ſeen, is a lonely cottage, ſheltered by a 
few trees, where reſides the hind, who 
overlooks the numerous herds that graze 
on the mountains, and in the vale. South 


from this vale, between the head of Loch 
Loung and a branch of it, called Loch 
Gayle, is a curious flat topped hill, na- 
med W 4 ene Green. 


Between Loch Tyne and Loch Lo 


lies the mountainous diftri of Cowall, 


a large peninſula, terminating in three 
head-lands, ſtretching towards the iſle 


of Bute. On its eaſtern coaſt, at the 
mouth of the river, which deſcends from 
Loch Heck, ſtands Kilmodan, or. Kilmun, 


an ancient Collegiate Church, founded 
by Sir Duncan Campbell, in 1442, ſince 


that time ufed as the burial-place of the 


Argyle family. A little to the fouth, is 


the caſtle of Denoon. In 1334, this for- 
treſs was taken from the Engliſh: by Sir 
. Colin Campbell, who was, in reward, 


made hereditary governor, and received 
a 
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a grant of the adjacent lands. In this . 
neighbourhood are many remains of 
Druidical temples and ancient forts. 


The ſoil, in the high grounds of this 
county,. though little fitted for cultiva- 
tion, affords. excellent paſture. Many 
fertile ſpots are, however, found, where 
the harveſt would be rich and plentiful, 
were the climate more favourable ; but 
here, as well as ian many parts of the 
weſtern iſles, the crops are frequently in- 
jured by the rainy ſeaſons ; and the far- 
mers are often conſtrained to carry their 


corn under ſhelter, as ſoon as it is cut 


down, 


+ i 
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Turs ſhire has the eſtuary of the Clyde | 
wihs wottand:narth- On the eaſt. it i 
bounded by Lanarkſhire, and on the 


ſouth-weſt by the county of Ayr. Its 


form, if we include the mouth of the 
Clyde, approaches to a parallelogram, 


meaſuring about twenty-eight miles in 


length, from north-weſt to een 
and thirteen in breadth. | * | 


The Frith af Clyde ſweeps bold 
round the north-weſt corner of this 
county, forming ſeveral beautiful bays 
and creeks. The town of Gourock is ſi- 
tuated on one of theſe, and the Port of 
Greenock on another. In the neighbour- 
hood of the firſt, there was lately a cop- 


per-mine worked. The latter is a con- 


ſiderable town, and a great reſort of ſhip- 


ping; 


9:1 
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ping; but its trade chiefly aa on 
Glaſgow. The town, however, has great- 
ly increaſed within theſe thirty years. 
There is here a ſugar-houſe and a rope 
and fail manufacture. At the weſt end 
of the town a ſmall fort was . erected, 
ſome years ago, for the defence of the 
harbour. 


A little nen up the Frith is Port. 
Glaſpow, which has an excellent har- 5 
bour, with a noble pier. Here many 


veſſels belonging to Glaſgow take in and 


unload their cargoes; though moſt of 
thoſe that trade to the Weſt Indies ſail 
from Greenock, and return to that port. 
The herring-fiſheries on the frith of 
Clyde are alſo a conſiderable branch of 
trade, The excellence of a Glaſgow 
— has r _ Kuro e 


The communication between the frith 
of Clyde and the eaſtern coaſt, is carried 
on by light veſſels, which paſs along the 


A great 
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great canal; but ſhips of conſiderable 
burden, Gal for the Baltic or euſtern 
ſea, muſt ſet out toward the weſt, and 
then bend their courſe round the north 
ef Scotland, a dangerous and tedious na- 
vigation, before 29 can reach the GS 
mos.” 


About ten miles eaſt of Port-Glaſgoy, 
near the mouth of the river Cart, ſtands 
Renfrew, the county town. Though 
| Gtuated, on the Clyde, it has but little 
trade. Other towns, leſs aneient, have 
left it far behind in this reſpect. Ro- 
bert II. had a palace at this place, of 
which nothing now remains but the 
ditch that ſurrounded it. This ſhire was 
firſt ſeparated from Lanark, and made 2 
diſtin county by. that Monarch, It 
was long the paternal inheritance of the 
Stuart Family, before they came to the 
throne, and it {til gives the title of Ba- 
rot to the Prinee of Wales. 


* 
" 13-321 
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e 
Oppoſite to Renfrew, on the road to 
Port- Glaſgow, there is a handſome bridge 
of ten arehes, built exactly at the con- 
fluenee of two rivers, both called by the 
name of Curt, but diſtinguiſned by the 
appellation of Black Cart and White 
Cart. It may be thought ſingular, that 
upon this bridge three roads meet, ſo 
that it has three ends or entrances. 


South weſt from the bridge, the Black 
Cart is joined by the Grieg a mall river 
that deſcends from the neighbourhood 
of Greenock. The Black Cart ariſes 
from the lake called Lochwinnoch, or 


_ Caſtle Semple Lock. It is two er three 


miles in length, and of conſiderable 
breadth, On an ifland, in this lake, is 
ſeen an old fortreſs, called the Peri x. 


Upon its weſtern banks is the town of 


Lochwinnoch, the inhabitants of which 
are, for the moſt part, employed in manu- 


* Peel is a name frequently given to old forta- 
les in Scotland. 


«0 
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factures. Near this village, at Calder- of 
haugh, there is a curious rude ſtatue. of a 
a man riding on an aſs, called by the 
country people the dumb proctor. To | 
the weſt towers the great wouhtafs . of 
W. 3-150 nt aagt th 
On the ſame fide of the lake ſtands 
the elegant houſe of Caſtleſemple, ſur- nd 
rounded with pleaſure-grounds and plan- pe 
tations. A few miles to the north-weſt is 
is the village of Kilbarchan; alſo à ma, ſe 
nufacturing town, where there are ſeve- is 
ral . ching feld 171 1 Q 
FY le 
Returning to the Black Cart, we e find, il 
, on the ſouth-eaſt fide, the village and 0¹ 
coal-work of Quarrelton. The ſeam of ty 
coal is here of uncommon dimenſions. In Al 
ſome parts it meaſures almoſt a hundred ut 
feet in thickneſs. This coal once took fi 
fire; but it has happily, many years ſince, L 
been extinguiſhed. Near this place w 
there is a cotton mill. At the Bridge b 


2 


of Jobnſtone, a new town is  bulding on 
a neat plan. bf Leitet 2 
= 


In the neighbourhood ſtands the caftle 
of Elderſlee, the family inheritance of 
the en Sir William, Waile m- 


2 N . 1 


The. White Cart. 8 2 bn 
bob angle of the county. It here 
paſſes the, town.,of: Pollockfhaws, which 
is of conſiderable extent, and chiefly poſ- 
ſeſſed by manufacturers. Near. this place 
is Lang ſide hill, noted for the defeat of 
Queen Mary, after her eſcape from Loch- 
leven caſtle in 1568. A little further 
down the river is. Crooꝶſtone caſtle, the 
once favourite retreat of the ſame unfor- 
tunate Princeſs. Strangers, to this day, 
are here ſhown the inauſpicious yew; 
under whoſe ſhade, tradition ſays, ſhe ' 
firſt commenced her fatal connection 
with her then beloved Darnley. To the 
weſt of Crookſtone caſtle ſtands Hawk 
bead, an elegant villa belonging to the 
. Earl 
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Fart of Glaſgow. In its 9 vu 01 
is a mm printfield. 


4 


e e eee 000. 


lime ſtone and iron-ſtone may be dug ec 
from the ſame mine. The coal is in ge- d 
neral, ſulphurious, and immenſe quanti- ti 
ties of pyrites or braffes (as the work. a1 
men call them) are found in the coal. W 
mines. In the neighbourhood a coppe- cl 
ras work has been nen oy m 
re are uſed. IH) el 
ſt 

On the weſt fide of tho White Car I 
ſtands ths town of Feiner. | | tl 
te 

Tagay is truly a —— town. P 


The names which many of the ſtreets 
have obtained, are. deſcriptive- of the 
peoples employment. We have here 
Silk ſtreets, Gayze ſtreets, Lawn ftreet, 
Incle ſtreet and Cotton ſtreet; all theſe 
are wide and regular, and contain many 
good houſes, The manufacture carried 

| ? * on 


* 


e 


992 


= 


Too 
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on by the inhabitants is chiefly in filk 
and thread gauze; and ſueh is the beau- 
ty of their work, that the Paiſley gauzes 


have of late been diſplayed by the Prin- 


ceſſes and Court, Ladies, as part of their 
dreſs. on a birth-day aſſembly. A mul- 
titude of women, and very young girls, 
are employed in the extenſive cotton 


works in this plaee. Many of the prin- 


cipal - manufa@urers' in Paiſley: having 
made conſiderable fortunes,- have built 
elegant houſes, in which they live in a 
ſtyle ſuitable to their eaſy circumſtances. 
It may afford ſome idea of the extent of 
the operations carried on in this town, 
to be told, that ſeveral manufacturers in 
Paiſley pay upwards of L. 500 Sterling 
a-week to their work people. A fer- 
tile country, cheap labour, a ſober and 
ſteady people, abundance of coal, and 


water- carriage, were eireumſtances,, 


ſays a late writer, that firſt invited Eng- 
liſn manufacturers to ſettle in this eoun- 
try, and the juſtneſs of their views has 

. * been 
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« been fully evinced by the moſt pro. 


ſperous ſucceſs.” The abbey, now, 
for moſt part, ruinous, has been a very 


ſuperb building. The chapel on the 
ſouth ſide, which belongs to the Earl of 
Abercorn, is ſtill uſed as the family bu- 
rial place. This old chapel is noted for 
an aſtoniſhing echo. The flap of a door 
is by it converted into a peal of thunder, 
and a melodious air, loſing: all idea, of 
earthly muſic, . becomes an | enchanted 
ſtrain. | Paiſley occupies nearly as much 
ground as Glaſgow, though that city, 
perhaps, contains thrice its — # 
inhabitants. ” 


A * miles to the ſouth of Paiſley is 
the village of Neilſton, where there is 
a cotton work. Here, and at a neigh- 
bouring village called Newtown, there 
are ſeveral large printfields. 1 


Between this and the ſouth-eaſt angle 


of the county, the ground 1 is chiefly em- 


ployed 


2 — 


SS 
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ployed i in NO The whale ſouthern 
boundary of this ſhire is indeed a moun- 
tainous tract, except about Lochwinnoch, 
where there i is much cultivation. 
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- - _ Tas ſhire is bounded on the weſt, | 
' north-weſt and north by the eſtuary of 
Clyde, and the ſhire of Renfrew ; on the 
eaſt by Lanark and Dumfries; and on the 
ſouth-eaſt and ſouth by Kirkcudbright 
and Wigton ſhires. This county exhi- 
bits the form of two wings, extending to 
the north-weſt and ſouth-weſt, and form- 
ing a vaſt bay at the mouth of the frith 
of Clyde. Between its extreme points, 
it meaſures about fifty miles; and its 
greateſt breadth exceeds not twenty- 
. | | | 


The moſt northerly diviſion of Ayr- 
ſhire is Cunningham. The —_ 
angle of this diſtrict, though mountain- 
ous, affords rich paſture. Oppoſite to 
the iſle of Cumbray is ſeen the village 
8 of 


of Lbngr, noted for the vitory gained 1 
by Alexander III. over the Norwegians 
in 1263. On the ſea coaſt alſo are the 
villages of Fairly and Kilbride, ſurround- 

ed by well cultivated fields. From the 
neighbouring mountains deſcends the 

river Garnock, which paſſing the villages 
of Kilbirnie, Dalry and Kihwinning, falls 
into the ſea near Irvine. A little to the 

eaſt of Kilbirnie is the village of Beith; 
and a few miles to the ſouth-eaſt that of 
Dunlop (ſometimes pronounced Delap), . 
celebrated for rich and delicate cheeſe. 
From, this high. ground deſcends the ri- 
vulet of Anact, which paſſes Steuarton, 
and the family ſeat of the Earl of Eplin- 

b Ow 


In this atlabdottionss is ae 
a populous town, having a great manu- 
factory of gloves, carpets, ſtockings, 
1 8 ee and other woollen 
n | 1 


trouine 


coal- works, which are the chief _—_ 
| on commerce in the e 


| | 
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vine is a royal WER of whichithe 
chief- trade is exporting coal to Dublin, 


and other parts of Ireland. A little to 
the north-weſt is Sa/tcoats, where ſalt is 


manufactured to a large extent from the 
ſea water. From this is ſeen the ancient 
caſtle of Ardroſſan, overlooking the whole 
bay. There are here ſeveral extenſive 


. | Dur 


The river Levine or Irwin deſcends 
from the mountains on the eaſt, and als 
ter paſling Derval and Neumilli, near 
the family ſeat of the Earl of Loudon, 
and alſo Galton and Riccarton, winds on 
toward the town of Irvine, where it 
turns abruptly to the north, and return- 
ing almoſt parallel to its former _ 
falls into the ſea cloſe by the town. 


A few miles to the ſouth of Irvine, Re: 


narrow peninſula extends into the ſea, 
and bending to the north, forms a fine 
natural 


Wo OO 2 


natural harbour, called Troon bay, which 
might, at a moderate expence, be made 
one of the beſt ſtations for . rer on 

the weſt cott. | 


Among the RSS and gentlem ens 
ſeats in the fine and populous country to 
the ſouth of Irvine, is diſtinguiſhed the 
family ſeat of the Earl of Dundonald, 
near the village of the name of Dundo- 
nald: 11 * 12 . 


Amid the lofty mountains in the eaſt- 
ern angle of this ſhire, riſes the river 
Ayr. Aſter paſſing Muirtirt, where 
there is a conſiderable jiron-Work, the 
river is increaſed by numerous ſtreams 
in its courſe through a rich country, till 
it is diſcharged into the: ſea at the town | 
of Ayr. þ 1 


The diſtrict on the ſouth of this river 
is called Kyle. The principal branch 
which it receives from the ſouth- eaſt is 

ä Lugar. 


/ 
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Lagiar..":In' this beighbourhied ne n 
Ocbiltree, the feat of the Earl of Dum: 


fries, Auchinleck houſe, the property af 
Mr Boſwell, and ſeveral other fine o 
5 . | 


f 

The Xue af and 1s ena on 2 

ſandy plain, and built on both ſides of 
the river, over which there is a bridge 
of four arches. It may be conſidered as 
the market townto all the adjacent coaſt. 
Its chief trade, however, is at preſent 
in coals and grain. Its fiſhery has great- 
ly declined of late, and is, in a manner, 
given up. There are many good houſes 
in the New Town of Ayr; and among 
the antique ſtructures, is the ruin of a 
houſe of Dominicans, founded by Alex 
ander II. in 1230, the firſt of that order 
in the kingdom. A mile north from the 
town, near the ſhore, there is a houſe 
called King's Chapel, founded by Ro- 
bert Bruce for lepers. The leproſy was 


a diſeaſe fo common in theſe day; as to 
be 


T * 


de the ſubje& of ſeveral parliamentary 
ſtatutes. mne 
win 15 n R 


Balloch Cale. Its waters deſcend, in a 
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The cab part of the diſtri of 
Kyle, though leſs cultivated than the 
weſtern part, is valuable for its fine pa- 
ſture-· ground, eſpecially about the village 
of Neu Cumnoc. The hills to the ſouth- 
weſt, between New Cumnock and Dal- 
mellington, exhibit various mineral veins, 
n thoſe of lead. : icht 


D e 


| lage is Loch Doon, a lake of about fix 


miles in length, and of confiderable 
breadth. On an iſland in this lake ſtands 


winding courſe, toward the north-weſt, 
and are diſcharged into the ſea a little to 
the ſouth of Ayr. This river Doon di- 
vides the diſtrict of Kyle from Carrick, 


the ſouthern diviſion of Ayrſhire. 


E n 
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In the northern part of Carrick are 
be village of Maybole, Kir tmichuet und 
 Kirkofwald. Near the latter art ſeen 
the ruins of Crofſregal abbey, and the 
houſe of Cullearn, an elegant ſeat of the 
Earl: of Caſſilis, where great improve- 
n have ws Hiro rue 1 722585 


2 * 1 7210 


"Almoſt a to the rock of Ailſy 


ſtands the village of Girvan, on a river 


of the ſame name. 


There are here ſome 
manufactures ; particularly in the tan- 
ning of leather, - and in making ſhoes 
and boots. The coaſt to the ſouthward 
is but thinly inhabited, and the only vil- 
lage we find is Ballintrae, at the mouth 
of the river Suncber, which deſcends from 
the mountains on the north- eaſt. 


dens Gitvun, 28d cho” Cutline 
point of the county, the hills afford ws 
extenſive ſheep walks. 5:1 wal 


Ayrſhire. 
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Ayrſhire contains much ground ca- ; 
ble of cultivation. The ſoil is chief. 
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Tax contity of Wigton is en 
called Upper or Weſt Galbway. It is 
bounded on the north by the ſhire of 
Ayr; on the eaſt by that of Kirkcud- 
bright; on the ſouth and weſt by the 
Iriſh Channel. Its form is very irregu- 
lar. Its greateſt extent in any direction 
exceeds not thirty miles; and no part 
of it is more than ewelre miles diſtant 
from the ſea. 


The northern part of the county is 
naked and mountainous, and i is therefore 
called the Moors. 


At the north-weſt angle of this ſhire, 
the ſea flows in through a. narrow paſs, 
and ſpreads into a capacious baſon al 
ed Loeb Ryan. 

On 


rr 


.-MIGTONe 36s, 


On ne ſtands, the _) 8 
of Stranrator, admirably, well, ſituated 
for commerce, vat almoſt without trade. 
The town is pretty large and populous, 
contig many handſome: houſgs. It 
had once an entenſivs herring. fiſnary; 
but the ſhoals vhichſ uſed to crowd into 


Loch Ryun haveanỹο].] quite foxſahen ii. 


Its vicinity to Ireland has introduced the 
manufacture o linen; and its markets 
this-tawn food: the ancient 5 
called eder Animarum, or Souls Seat, .- 
barons 20 32197 yirdrrot lom: a+ 
Loch Ryan and the bay of Luce cut 
off the weſtern diviſion of this ſhire, 
eee It Ra Ch HP 


3 Th T(L3 3 211 15 IWUURN D.. 


r Patric, 1» nal 


town, : confined. by the ſen on one. fide, 


and hills. It is noted for its ferry to 
Donachadee in Ireland, from which it 
s 1 tirenty miles diſtant. Portpa- 

| R 3 trick 


/ 
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trick has a good eu The improve- 
ments made here are chieſſy to be attth 
buted to the exertions: of che late Sir 
James Hunter Blair, that *ealous and 
indefatigable friend to Scotland. Ih 
computed that about eleven thouſand 
head of cattle;- and two thouſand horſe 


are here en ex from Tre- 
| kind.” , Mev an bog C3 LAS 7 * Ae 


aao $17 bac (rom? Jo d Penh 
215 The peninfula ſtretching. ee 
terminates in a rocky promontory called 
the Mull vf Galloway This is reckoned 
the moſt 8 Point of Scotland. 
195 29WhÞF 10 vic Ded 16% Hool 
On the eaſt of this peninſula is the 
great buy of Luce. Toward Stranra ver 
we find Culborn, the elegant ſeat of the 
url of Stair. His Lordſhip has adorn- 
ed the neighbouring country with very 
extenſive plantations. Caſtle Kennedy a 
little to the eaſt of Stranrawer, | was ori- 
ginally a ſeat of the Earl of Caſſilis? It 
ſtamds on an elevated peninſula between 
Anrt** k 2 two 


” 05 yu 5 ya! FF FT 38S 


two lakes, kick I com mu n icate byr * 
of an artificial canal, over which there 


zs a fine bridge before the.caſtle. This 
ſeat fell into the hands of the great Earl 
of ' Stair, who laid out the pleaſüre- 


grounds in an elegant ſtyle: But t 
was burnt doun by . accident ſome 


years ago. 80 plenſing is its ſttuation, | 


{kreened by hills on the north, and ſur- 
rounded by woods and lakes, that one 
can ſcarce help; wiſhing to ſee it repair 


ed, and again inhabited by its noble 


and patriotic proprietor, TRIS 
Too fireams deſcerid from the aidun- 


lage of New Luce, form the river Luce. 
This river, after paſſing tlie misc 


Luce Abbey, and the ſmall town of on 


. is ee pe into aa 28 A8 
F 15 
Propuiding . the eaſt cwaſbof - the 
bay of Luce, we find the caſtle of Sinny- 
age, ſeated on a precipice overlooking 
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the ſes. In the neighbourhood: is the 


caſtle of Mochrum, . 
nn 1 190 0 1 ©; 


eee 
ged and deſtitute of wood. It becomes 


more agreeable toward Port-Wiltiam, a 


ne neee 
1 - ThispanddCiinnomics tin Iabmk 
the bay of Luce and Wigton bay, is call- 
ed the Macbers,. —_— 1 for fine bar- 
ley. | % 1401 ; 2 i bas: 


Alerton caftle, the ſeat of Sir William 
Maxwell, is ſituated on the fide of a fine 
lake, commanding. an extenſive pro- 


Iriſh coaſt. A little to the eaſt is Ga 
ſerton, the elegant ſeat of the Honour. 
able Keith Stewart. The ſouth point of 
land is called el en 7 205 
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ſpect of the ſea, and the Engliſn and 
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To the north of Rurrowhenck bs the 
le Whidbora, en {mall ton und 
ne gh 64495; 1 | 


r ” dy 
} . * 


F 


— 0 — 
inconſiderable town, without trade or 
manufucture. Its once famous Cate. 
dral, the refidence of the Biſhop of Gal- 
loway, is now completely in ruins. To 
the weſt is Appleby Loch, near which is 
Caſtle Wig. On the coaſt appear the 
ruins of Cruggleton caſtle, noted as the 
retreat of the * er n in 
that corner. od © 70 
eh 157 atl effi Iden 
Galley tou otic ſeat of the 
Earl of Galloway, ſtands on a fine bay, 
ſurrounded with pleaſure· grounds. Near 
it are gy and harbour of Gar lier. 


* 


town, ' © 43 5 Male M019 971] A 18 Ss 01K, 


To the welt are che rains of Seriy and 
Longcaſile ; alſo the modern houſe of 
Ravenſtone, and other family ſeats. i: a -- 
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The Tut and Bladnoch: deſcending 


from the moors on the borders of Ayr- 
ſhire, unite their ſtreams at Xiraasan 


and thence the Bladnoch, winding to the 


ſouth-eaſt, falls into Wigtou bay. On 
its ſouthern banks ſtands, the houſe of 


Selkirk. Tbe parks of Baldoon haye 


Jong em notes e paſture in 
Weener e. G2 55 4 1a <5 
+ IHC bf ms a Wu n n 


ä ee the county town, and a aojyal 
borough, is pleaſantly ſituated. on a hill 
overlooking the bay to which it gives 
name. It has one very ſpacious ſtreet; 


but it poſſeſſes neither manufactures nar 


trade. Several attempts to eſtabliſh u 


branch of the woollen manufacture have 


been made, but without ſucceſs. A few 
ſloops are here employed for the import: 
ing coals and lime, and exporting grain. 
On the ſouth fide of the town are the 
veſtiges of its ancient caſtle. To the 
north- eaſt lies a great moraſs called the 
Me, 7 
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Balaoon, the property of the Earl ef 
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Moſs of Cree. Weſt from this moſs is 
ſeen Clary, the a ancient ſeat « the Gal- 
loway family, | © 


On the river + Cree OW" 6 a 
art, Which owes its riſe and name to the 
noble family above mentioned. There 
are ſeveral manufactures here begun 
very ſueceſafully; and the river being 
navigable for ſmall veſſels to within two 
miles of the town, it is hoped that the 
trade of this place may ſoon increaſe. 
There is a handſome bridge over the 
Cree, on the eaſt of the town. The 
mouth of the river affords a n wa 


mon _ 
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KIRECUDBRIGHT.». 
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Tux ſhire or ſtewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright, together with the county of Mig. 
loway. Kirkeud bright is bounded on the 
notth-eaſt by Ayr and Dumfrias ſhires 
on the ſouth by the Solway Frith, und 
the Iriſh. Sea; and on the weſt by 
Wigten and Ayr: ſhires. Its form, 
mough irregular, approaches to an oval. 
Its extent from north to ſouth. is freariy 
thirty miles; from eaſt to weſti about 
forty- five. 


The river Cree marks the weſtern 
boundary of this ſhire almoſt through its 
whole courſe. Through Newtonſtewart, 
formerly mentioned, paſſes the great mi- 
| litary road between Stranrawer and 
Dumfries. This road cuts off the rich- 

„ eſt 
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4 and beſt cultivated lands between i 
a 5 10 "EE 


On. the uk: Sip of ithe Gave, As 
oppoſite to Newtonſtewart, ſtands the 


Kirrochtree, the elegant ſeat of Hznon 
of Heron. In this eftate, aud that of 
Mechramore adjoining, there ure veins of 
lead, which have been worked for many 


years. Along the ſkirts of the hills on 


the eaſt fide of the Cree and of V 
bay, n is ann hmm eee * 
wy 
ee a W on we ese 
of the bay, where there are ſeveral ſloops 
conſtantly employed in carrying ſea- 
ſhells coaftwife, or importing coal and 
time from Cumberland in England, on 
the oppoſite ſhore. The ſhells are dug 


from banks without the ſea- mark, and 


are 2 enn manure. 


The e little Hes n 
beautiful valley, ſæreened by woody hills, 
which 
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which open toward the -fouth/ On the 
weſt fide of this river is ſeen the veſti- 
ges of a camp, a Druidical circle, and a 
vitrified fort. The pictureſque ruins of 


the caſtle of Cardone/s, and the fine vil-. 


las in its neighbourhood, attract the = 
Ah ee . Ks 1913 er rr ran 


| The * village of Gatehouſe, is & 


tuated near the mouth of the Fleet. 


This town conſiſts of three regular ſtreets, 
all built within theſe thirty years. There 


is here a cotton-mill, where many hands 
find employment. Small ſloops come up 


the river, within a ſhort diſtance of the 
So, town. N een. | F 6 - hy 
: a b 78 


The northern parts of this ſhire exhi- 


dit bleak and craggy mountains, which 
nevertheleſs afford much paſture, eſpe- 


cially along the rivulet-Deugh, and neat 


the village of Carſpbairn. From theſe 
mountains deſcends the river Ken, which 
paſſing the village of Dalry, flows ſouth- 
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KIRKCUDBRIGHT. | { | 


ward with'an increaſing ſtream, toward, 
the town of New Galloway. On we 


banks of the Ken are many fine ſeats; 
among theſe are Ear ion, the ſeat of 
the Gon bons, famous for their attach- 
ment to the Reformation principles. 
Glenlee, the eftate of Sir William Mil- 
ler — and Kenmure houſe, built on a beau- 
tiful circular mount, © whietr has the 5 
ang of RP apo; _ 


9 


The vidugys of New Galloway is & 
imall inland town; entirely deſtitute of 
trade. It is, however, very pleaſantly 
ſituated; and were the induftry of the 
people encouraged, a branch of the wool- 
len manufaQory might be here eſtabliſn- 


Below this place the river Ken ex- 
pands into a fine lake, about four miles 
in length, and one in breadth. The th. 
ver Dee, which deſcends from the weſt, 
joins the ſtream that iſſues from this lake. 

$5 Their 
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- Their united waters take the name of 
' * that river, and flow to the. ſouth-weſt, 
aan 


© The borough of Kirkeudbright yolſeſle 
but an inconfiderable trade, notwith- 


ſtanding its advantageous ſituation. The 
river has depth of water ſufficient to ad- 


mit ſhips of any burden. to come up to 
the town; and Nature ſeems to have 
done more than half the work, to form 
= fine baſon for a harbour. There is ſafe 

anchoring ground, at the mouth of the 

Dee, in two ſpacious and well protected 
bays. The town conſiſts of two ſtreets, 
which form a right angle with each o- 


ther, and meet at the Town-houſe. It 


contains about one thouſand inhabitants. 


A little to the ſouth of the town is the 
family ſeat of the Earl of Selkirk, ſitua- 
ted on a peninſula which runs into a fine 
bay, at the mouth of the Dee, This 
Gu which poſſeſſes all the beauties that 

nature 
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nature and art can beſtow, is ſometimes 


{4 /KIRECUDBRIGHT. | 


inſulated by the ſea flowing round it in 


high tides; and having been formerly 
the ſite of a religious houſe, dedicated to - 
the Virgin Mary, it has LEE 
name of St 0 s 1/te. 


In a th know 3 called Lach 
Fergus, are the ruins of a caſtle, ſaid to 
have been the reſidence of the Lords or 
Princes of Galloway. In the neighbour- 


hood are Dundrennan abbey and Racber- 


ry caſtle. | The firſt is noted for being 
the place where ill-fated Mary flept the 
night before ſhe took ſhipping for Work- 
ington, on the oppoſite Engliſh ſhore ; 
the other was:the ſeat of the progenitors 


of the preſent Lord Kirkcudbright. _ 


Proceeding eaſtward along the coaſt, 


we meet with Orr, a ſmall river which 


deſcends from the hills that divide Gal- 
loway from Dumfriesſhire. On the 
banks of this river, about a milg to the 

8 | ſouth 
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fouth of the military road, i is ſeen one of 
the moſt remarkable of thoſe round hill 
called Motes, that are frequently met 
with in different parts of Scotland, and 
which are ſuppoſed to have been places 
where laws were promulgated; and ju- 
ſtice adminiſtered. This mount riſes 
from the plain, ſteep all around, ex- 
| cept on the ſouth, where there is an eaſy 
aſcent. At the height of about an hun- 
dred feet, there is a level ſemicireulat 
- beautiful round hill, flat at the top, and 
encircled with a trench, which divides 
it from the large ſemicireular area. 
Traces of antiquity are obſerved on o- 
ther parts of the banks of this river; 
particularly two vitrified forts, one on 
each fide of the river, towards the ſea. 
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Near the village of Dalbeaty, the Orr 
receives a conſiderable ſtream from the 

north-eaſt. On this rivulet Lord Herries 
ee e e CIITA one 
Newabbey 


"= 
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| Newabbey was built on an elevated 


plain on the welt fide of the Nith, about 
the end of the thirteenth century. - The 


high mountain called Crifel may de ſaid 
to overhang its beautiful ruins, 


% ; 


cultivated, particularly about Kirkbean, 
ver Southwick, The foil iri-this county = 
18 enriched by 4 ſtore of : mar} found in 

many of the lakes, and by a limy matter 
brought from the ſhore, calted fea fleceh; | 
but ſtill more by lime brought over from 
Cumberland, 1 30 rags —_ 


On the N banks ef the Nith, a 
little above Dumfries, ſtands the caftle 


of Terregles, the ſeat of the Earl of 


Nithſdale, pleaſantly fituated, and com- 
manding an extenſive proſpect of a rich 
country on both ſides of the river. 


825 4 4 At 
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At the confluence of the Nith with 
the river Cluden, are the fine ruins of 
Lincluden College, founded about the 
middle of the twelfth century. 


From Port Patrick to Dumfries there 
is no coal, limeſtone nor freeſtone. The 
want of theſe articles is a great check to 
manufactures. Agriculture is therefore 
the principal object with the inhabitants 
along the coaſt; and in the more inland 

parts, the rearing of cattle and ſheep 

chiefly engages the attention of the huſ- 
bandman. It is much to be regretted, 
that no branch of the woollen manufac- 
ture has ever been effectually eſtabliſhed 
in this county, where ſo much excellent 
Wool is ann Ys #536 
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Tum hire is bounded on the north 
by the counties of Lanark and Peebles ; 


on the eaſt by thoſe of Selkirk and Rox- 
burgh; on the ſouth by the Sol way 


Frith; and on the weſt by Kirkcud- 
brightſhire. Its form may be fancied 
to reſemble a wide-mouthed bottle, ha- 
ving its neck turned toward the north- 
weſt. Its length is about fifty f 

its ne wine Ne 00 45 


eee eee e 
is the village of Wanlortbead, where 
there are conſiderable ſmelting houſes, 
for the lead · ore dug in the adjacent 
hills, belonging to the Duke of Queenſ- 
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In the mountains to the weſt, ariſes 
the river Nith, which gives the name of 


Nith/aale to the part af the _— 


through which it flows. 


On this river we meet with the 15 
rough of Sangubar, with its ruined caftle. 
This place is remarkable for its goal- 
trade, and a manufacory of worſted mit- 
tens and ſtockings, On the oppoſite fide 
of the river ſtands Elligck dani the 


Crighton, commonly called the 5 admi- 
rable Crighton, who is repreſented. to 
have been one of the moſt accompliſhed 


characters of his own or any other times, 


1111 + 10 35 1 4480 Fe 
A little below, toward Drumlanrit, 
the country is well planted, The ſeat of 


woody hills, and adorned with beautiful 


gardens. In one of the parks here, Mr 


\ 


Gilpin ſaw a few of the wild cattle which 
anciently 3 the Scottiſh woods. 
Theſe 


= 


back. 
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Theſe animals, he ſays, are milk white, 
except their noſes, ears, and the orbits 
of their eyes, which are black. They 
are deſcribed by old writers as having 


manes *; but theſe have none. They 


reſemble the common cow in many re- 
ſpects; only their form is more elegant, 
and they have a ſpirited wildneſs in their 
looks. When they run, inſtead of the 
clumſy. neee n . * 


i Nero 


and alſo . a little below, | at LG 
hill, which is a neat little town, pleaſant- 
ly ſituated. on the eaſt fide of the river, 
on an elevated plain. There are mar- 
kets or fairs held here, principally for 
woollen yarn and coarſe woollen ſtuffs. 
About the villages of Penpont and Tynron, 
and the little town of Monybiue, the 
0 4 „ n 
* Gignit fylva Caledonia boves candidos, inſtar 


leonum jubatos; qui adeo feri ſunt, ut domari non 
poſſunt. Pol. Virg. | 
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valleys are fertile and well cultivated, and 
the hills conſiſt of beautiful a may 
| walks. 4 
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Cloſeburn caſtle is ſaid to be one of the 


oldeſt inhabited caftles in the ſouth" of 


Scotland. It is ſituated on the fide of a 
lake. Near this place, in 1789, was 
found an antique metal veſſel, holding 
about an Engliſh pint, and in ſhape re- 


| ſembling a modern cream pot. At Cloſe. 


burn there are extenſive lime-works; 
and a little below, there is a fine ping 
over the Nith. J een 


Near Jarborouęb caſtle, on the banks 
of the river Cairn, are ſome earthen 
mounds called Bowbutts, where the val- 
fals of the ancient Barons of Glencairn 
uſed to exerciſe in the practice of arche- 
ry. Similar butts are ſeen in various 
parts of Scotland. The pariſh church 
of Holywood is built on the ſite of 
an ancient Abbey. This place takes 
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its name from an oval, formed of great 
ſtones,” around which, tradition ſays, 
there was a Druidical grove of oaks. 
At a ſhort diſtance to the eaſt, but on 
the oppoſite ſide of the river, is the vil- 
lage of Ami geld, and an old tower, the 
ancient ſeat of the Rs of ee 


1 {+ e 


The river cum, called — Claden, 
for ſome miles, forms the weſtern boun- 
dary of the county, and unites its ſtream 
with the Nith, a little above Dumfries. 
The tide at the mouth of the Nith forms 
a fine eſtuary, and flows in with ſuch ra- 
pidity, that a man, though mounted on 
a good _— can ſcarce emp EO. 
taken by it. ain 


The wa of Dumfries is the capi- 
tal of the ſouthern counties. It is fitua- 
ted on a rifing ground, on the euſtern 
banks of the Nith, amid an extenſive 
tract of rich and fertile fields. It is a 
regular and well built town, the houſes 

e. | | being 
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being 1a general compoſed of a fine, red 
freeſtone. At the upper end of the town, 
in ancient times, ſtood the caſtle, near 
the - ſtation of the preſent new church, 
The grammar-ſchgol has long been 
known as a reſpectable ſeminary of ule- 
ful learning. An infirmary has alſo 
been lately eſtabliſned here, at the op- 
polite end of the town. The inha- 
bitants were remarkable, in former times, 


for their zeal in religious matters. In 


the church- yard of St Michael, and in 


ſeveral burying grounds in the neigh- 


bourhood, are ſeen the monuments of 
* martyrs of the country. In the 
«. reign of James II.“ ſays Mr Pennant, 
powers were given to an inhuman ſet 
© of miſcreants, to deſtroy thoſe people 


upon ſuſpicion of diſaffection; or fot 


even declining to give anſwers decla- 


rative of their political principles; and 
ſuch as refuſed were inſtantly put to 
death. Many poor peaſants were ſhat 
on the: moors or ſhores, wherever their 
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q enemies met with them. P nh an- 
but r pat (in * m 
« their pexſecutors,”. ' 


— Nith there is an ancient 
bridge gf nine arches. In 1789, this 
bridge being in diſrepair, it was agreed 
to erect, q ne one at the expence of the 


neighbouring . ene aſliſtr 
ance een 22 


Press rand — Nich, — 
its mouth, we find — caſt le, 
ſituated near the ſhore, h. this 
fort was often beſieged by 8 Engliſh, 


it is ſtill in better condition than moſſ of 


the ancient fortreſſes in the kingdom. 
The front is very elegant, and richly 
adorned with ſculpture. It is ſurround - 

ed by a double ditch, . broad and deep; 
and before the uſe of fire - arms, was 
deemed impregnable. This is the ruin 


ol what is called the New Caſtle, founded 


about 
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about the 1425, in the reign-of James I, 
The ſite of the old caſtle is eaſily traced 
in a wood about three hundred mk 
ſouth from the preſent „ 


' Locher Mofs is a moraſs of ten che 
in length, and three in breadth. From 
the vaſt oak-trees that have been here 
dug up, it is evident that this moraſs has 
been, at ſome diſtant period, a great fo. | 
reſt. Canoes and anchors have been fre- 
quently found here; and as the preſent 
moraſs i is but little elevated above flood- 
mark, we are led to believe, bars it = 
once e been covered with the _ 


5 on the coat is is the village of Ruthwell 
In the church of this place are ſeen the 
fragments of a curious antique obeliſk, 
ornamented with rude carving. It ap- 
pears to have been, when — about | 
ne feet high. 


—ET SS FF Fs SMS 
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A little to the weſt ſtands Comlongan, | 
an ancient caſtle ſtill very entire. It is 
a ſeat of Lord Stormont, and the birth 
place of Earl Mansfield. 


The diſttädt to the north and eaſt io 
called Annandale, from the river — 
which flows e aa 5 


The mountains in the northern part 
of this diſtri, ſometimes named Moffat 
hills, are the higheſt in the ſouth of Scot- 
land. From theſe deſcend, in different 
directions, and from ſources but little 
diſtant from each other, the Tweed, the 
Clyde, and the Annan. The Annan 
flows in a ſoutherly direction; and af- 
ter receiving many auxiliary ſtreams in a 
courſe of thirty miles, is diſcharged into 
the Solway Frith. 


The town of Moffat has a manufacture 
of coarſe woollen ſtuffs: But it is chief- 
ly ſupported by its mineral ſprings, which 

attract 
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acratt mach genteel open This 
town contains many good houſes, bulk 
for the accommodation: of thoſe who vi. 
| fit this place for the fake of the” waters, 
Theſe are of a very bracing quality, and 
are accounted the ſtrongeſt in Britain. 
There are here two fprings,. of- which the 
Moffat Spa is the weakeft, the Hertel 
the ſtrongeſt. A few miles eaſt from the 
mountain of Hertfell, there is u cats. 


The eee neee, 


ein the neighbourhood of the town; 
and the ground is, in general, employed 
in ing ſheep and black cattle. In 
the moſs called Drumcrief, large oak and 
birch trees are frequently dug up quite 
freſh and entire, though they muſt, 
without doubt, have lain there for _ 
centuries, 


| The borough of Lachmaben i is stunted 


on the weſt ſide of the Annan, nearly 


oppoſite 


vel 
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oppoſite to the place where the united 
ſtreams of Yea and Linne fall into it. 
And on the eaſt ſide of the river ſtand 


Locterby and Blackford. A little below 


is the village of Eeeleſoc ban, noted for its 
great monthly market for eattle. Not 
far to the weſt of this village we find 
Hoddam caftle, ſaid to have been found- 
ed in 1437, by Lord Herries. A mile to 
the ſouth of this caſtle is the tower call- . 
ed Repentance, A pleaſant enough re- 
ply of a ſhepherd's boy to Sir Richard 
Steele, | founded on the name of this 
tower, is mentioned by fome writers: 
Sir Richard having obſerved a boy ly- 
ing on the ground, and very attentive- 
ly reading his bible, aſked if he could 
tell him the way to heaven?' Yes, 
* Sir,” replied the boy, © you muſt go by 
* that tower.” 5 


Moſt of the ancient buildings in this 
part of the country are ſurrounded with 
venerable trees, and mantled with ivy; 

circumſtances 
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circumſtances that give them a gloomy 


'6 2 
and ſolemn appearance, favourable tothe K 0 
| ideas of witches, hobgoblins and appa- 1 
ritions. Of theſe innumerable ſtories T 
are currently reported, and * belie- « { 
ved by the commep people. dy fall 
1. len 
Toward the borough of Annan, the lar 
country is well cultivated. This town 
has ſome trade, and annually exports a ; 
conſiderable quantity of grain. There Dr 
is a fine bridge over the Annan at this | 
place; and at a ſmall diſtance the Sol- F 
way frith, here called Bowneſs Water, is * 
forded at ebb tide, by people paſſing hol 
to or from the weſtern parts of Cumber- ad 
land. 80 
The inhabitants of this county, along | 
the coaſt, are ſaid to have been for- lag 
merly expert in what is called ſalmon th 
hunting ; but. this kind of ſport is now Ei 
little known. The ſportſman (ſays Mr dit 
on 


: Pennant) is mounted on a good horſe, 
and 


1 @ DW 
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" and Farnithed with- -a long ſpear ; he 


« diſcovers the fiſh in fome ſhallow chan · 
nel; purſues: it full ſpeed; turns it like 


_ © a grey+hound,' and after a long chace, 


* ſeldom fails to transfix it.” Befides the 
ſalmon.fiſhery, the frith - affords excel- 


lent flounders, which are commonly as 


large re Oe af Tt 
tel art - ee 

Eftdalt is the moſt 0 divifion of 
Dumfriesſhirme . 
(% 0. % iH nit Yo got | 

The river E,, aſter a ek oß about 
twenty miles, reaches the town ef Lung 
bolm, from whence: it winds through 
many woody and rich fields toward. the 
Solway Frith. | 1 | 


Near the mouth of the Eſk 1s the vil- 
lage of Gretna Green, the noted reſort of 
thoſe young ladies and gentlemen of 
England, who have the misfortune to 
differ with their parents and guardians, 
on the ſubject of marriage; and where 

| * | the 
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the nuptial ceremony is performed by a 
blackſmith, The village is concealed by 
a grove of trees, which may be called 
the Idalian grove; and the motto of 
this place might be, 2 


Vetuere Patres, * non We vetare. 


To the eaſt deſornds the river Auk 
which for ſeveral miles forms the boun- 
dary with England. On the banks of 

this river ſtands Springkell, the elegant 
| ſeat of Sir William Maxwell. On the 

oppoſite fide of the river is the great mo- 
raſs called Solway Moſs. In 1771, there 
was a dreadful eruption of this moraſs, 
which overflowed the a e n 
for ſeveral miles. | 


* *. * ; 
y x 8 » * + 
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Tuts ſhire is ſometimes called Teoice- 
dale. It is bounded on the north by 


Berwickſhire ; on the eaſt and ſouth by 


Northumberland and Cumberland in 
England; on the weſt by Dumfries and 
Selkirk ſhires. Its form is irregular. It 
meaſures at moſt about thirty miles from 
north to ſouth, and from eaſt to 10 | 
nearly the ſame. 

In the north-weſt point of the ſhire, 
in the mountainous tract between the 
rivers Leader and Gala, the ruinous 
towers of Culmſlie, Hilflap, Langſhaw, 
and ſome others, are ſeen ſcattered amid 
the bleak hills, 


The Tweed enters the county at the 
mouth of the river Ettrick. Its banks 
T 2 are 
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are adorned with fine hanging woods, 


and in various parts with rocky preci- 
pices called heughs. The valleys, or 


haughs, through which it flows, are 


rich and beautiful; ſuch is the diverſity 


of enchanting ..ſcenery,, here diſplayed, 
that the traveller, in a fine ſummer day, 


can ſcarce. help, naturally exclaimingy in 


the words of the old ſong : 
© How feet are the banks e Teal 


Noam enn 4 tft 3 1. 
Near the village of n there is 
a good bridge over the Tweed. Two 
miles below, ſtands the town ,of, Melre/c; 
and cloſe by it the magnificent remains 
of Melroſe Abbey, the fineſt of any in 
Scotland. , This, abbey ({ays Vr Pen- 
* nant); was founded, in 1136, by, Da- 


vid I. and dedicated to the Virgin 


Mary. The ruins are of uncommon 
beauty. Part is at preſent uſed for 
divine ſervice; the reſt uncovered. 
The ſouth ſide, and eaſt window, are 
elegant beyond deſcription. The 

church 
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church had been in the form of a croſs, 


and of great extent.” The cemetery 


contains the. duſt of many great men. 
Alexander II. it is ſaid, is buried under 


the great altar; James Earl of Douglas *®, - 


ſlain at the battle of Otterburn, in 1388, 


was here interred with great pomp. * The 


« fituation of this religious houſe (adds 
the ſame” gentleman), © is remarkably 
* pleaſant, ſeated near the Tweed, and 
ſhaded with trees, above whoſe ſummits 


ſoar the venerable ruins, and the trica- 


* pitated top of Eildon'bills.” On one 
of the three ſummits of. theſe hills are 
the traces of a Roman camp; and ſimi- 


lar appearances are frequently met * | 


in the En" * * * 'z 
K tei . #24 * 
At the north bottom of theſe hills 
ſtands the village of Næusſtead. A mile 
farther down the Tweed is ſeen Old Mel. 
. ſaid to have been the ſite of an ab- 


fr ＋ g 254 a nne 


The N whoſe death js REAL þ in the 
celebrated ballad of Chevy chace. 


r_ 
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bey of Culdees in 664. * It is now re- 


* duced (ſays the writer laſt quoted) 


© to a fingle houſe, ſtanding 'on a ſort 
of promontory, peninſulated by the 
Tweed; a moſt beautiful ſcene; the 
© banks lofty and wooded, varied with 
perpendicular rocks jutting out like 


buttreſſes from top to bottom.” The 


| precipice which fronts Old Melroſe, on 
the oppoſite ſide of the Tweed, is called 
the Gate Heugh. | 


Proceeding down the river, we find 
ſeveral old buildings or caſtles, the ſeats 
of ancient border- warriors. That of 
Littleden is a round tower, placed -on a 
cliff above the river; and was in former 
times a border-houſe of the Kers. 


A few miles below ſtands the Fleurs, 
a magnificent ſeat of the Duke of 
- Roxburgh, riſing amid wide extended 
Plantations; and near the place where 
the Teviot falls into the Tweed, may be 
n 


e 
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traced the remains of the once ftrong 
caſtle of Roxburgh, ſeated. on a lofty 
knoll. King James II. here loſt his life, 
in 1460, by the burſting of a cannon. 


The river Teviot deſcends from the 
mountains in the ſouth-weſt: angle of the 
county, and paſſes almoſt through the 
centre of this ſhire, winding beautifully 
through wide and fertile valleys, till it 
mixes its waters with the Tweed near 
Kells. 


Kelſo is a neat and populous town, 


though not a royal borough. It has a 
good weekly market for corn. There 


is here a very handſome bridge of. ſix 
arches over the Tweed, near its conflu- 
ence with the Teviot. The Abbey of 
Kelſo, of which the magnificent ruins 
ſtill remain, was founded by David I. 
in 1128. The environs of Kelſo (ſays 
Mr Pennant) are very fine: The lands 
conſiſt of gentle riſings, incloſed with 

1 4 * hedges, 
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a hedges, and extremely fertile. They 


* have much reaſon to boaſt of their 


proſpects. From the Chalkbeughivis a 


fine. view of the forks, of the rivers; 
Roxburghhill; the handſome ſeat. of 
+ Springwoodpark; and at a diſtance, 
the Fleurs. From Pinnaclebill, is ſeen 
a yaſt extent of country, highly culti- 


£ vated, watered with long. reaches of 
the Tweed, and well wooded on each 


margin.“ ch wheat is raiſed in this 
neighbourhood ; and the fleeces of the 
ſheep are remarkably fine. 


| In the north-eaſt angle of the county 1s 
ſeen the houſe of Stitebill, the ſeat of Sir 
James Pringle, and the birth place of Sir 


John Pringle, late Preſident of the Royal 


Society of London. A little to the ſouth- 
eaſt, is the village of Ednam, where, our 
celebrated poet .'TxomMs0N,; was. born. 
To the weſt, ſtands the little town of 
Smalbolm, with its ancient tower. 


. 0 * * P 
1 * * \ 14 11 * 4 p 89 * 4 4 
»6 30: ':5; : In 
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In the low tract between Kelſo and 
Berwick, it has been propoſed to open a 
navigable canal. A ſurvey and eſtimate 
of this important work have been made 
under the auſpices of a patriotic Noble- 
man *. The advantages that would ariſe 
from ſuch a communication with the ſea, 
to an inland country deſtitute of coal and 


lime, are obvious at- firſt ſight; and it is 
hoped the enterpriſe: will be carried on 
with that vigour and alacrity, on the 
part of the gentlemen concerned, which 


ſeems a diſtinguiſhing feature in the cha- 
racter of the 1 friends = Scotland 
in the preſent! age the 

In the cafluen part of the county 1s 
the village of Yetholm, from which the 
ground riſes to the _ of the Cherie 
hills on the . 


On ths: a of the river 70d are ot 
veral large caverns, which were the 
n ſtrong 
The Earl of Bucuan. : 
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ſtrong holds, or hiding places of ancient 
border Warriors. | 


Fedburgh, which is a royal borough, 
ſituated nearly in the middle of the 
county, on the banks of this river, 
whence it derives its name, is a conſi- 
derable town, containing about two thou- 
ſand inhabitants.. It has a good market 
for corn and cattle, and is the ſeat of 
the courts of juſtice for the county. On 
the weſt fide of the river, near its junc- 
tion with the Teviot, ſtand the beautiful 
' ruins of an abbey, founded by King Da- 


vid. A part of this ancient pile; fall 


ſerves for a pariſh church. 


In the adjacent country there are 
many fine ſeats. At the confluence of the 
Jed with the Teviot, ſtands the elegant 
villa of Mount Teviot, belonging to the 
Marquis of Lothian. Not far from this 
is Ancrum houſe, overlooking the junc- 
tion of the river Ale with the Teviot. 

| The 
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The banks of both theſe rivers are juſt- 
ly celebrated for beauty and fertility. _ 


F rom the ſouth the Teviot receives 


Rule water. About a mile above the 
place of their junction ſtands Minto 
Tower, on a rugged and pictureſque rock, 


round which the Teviot winds with a 
bold ſweep. - | 


Farther up the river ſtands the town 
of Hawick, in a moſt romantic ſituation. 
The ſcenery is compoſed of wooded 
rocks, cataracts and bridges. 


From this place to the ſouth, are ſeen 
two high conical hills, named Maiden- 
paps, adjoining to the ridge of Cheviot 


There are, in this tract, many exten- 
ſive ſheep-walks, and great ſtore farms. 
From thence, through the whole ſouth- 
ern angle of the county, called Liddi 

dale, 


| 
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dale, from the river Liddel, the country 
admits of little cultivation, and is chief. 
ly employed in paſture, The courſe of 
the Liddel is ſouthward; the only river 
in the county that flows in that direc- 
tion. It joins the Eſk near Sol way 
moſs. HITS 1 DAE 7}; 10 T 
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. Ham ot ny ee 
Tuls county is bounded on the north, 

by Edinburghſhire; on the eaſt, by that 
of Roxhurgh; and on the weſt, by 
Peeblesſhire. Its form is very irregular. 
From gorth to ſouth, it meaſures, about 
twenty miles; from eaſt to weſt, it is 
little more than hath that e where 
bade... 

9012 * bt Rim 23-7394 

The riyer Tweed enter this Swan 
near the ſeat of Lord Elibank,. and croſ- 
ſing it towards the eaſt, is augmented; by. 
the ſtreams that deſcend from the heathy 
and rugged hills of: Caddon- bend. At. 
the north-eaſt angles of the ſhire, the 
Tweed receives the water of Gala. Near 
their junction, is the village · of Gala- 
/hiels, in which a proſperous manufac- 
ture of woollen cloth is carried on. The 
progreſs 
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*progref the inhabitants of this place ] 
have made in this trade, notwithſtand- the 
ing their diſtance from a market-town, of 
is a ſtrong proof of their genius and in- fan 
duſtry. The ſtuff they commonly make, bes 
has obtained the name of Galaſhiels- grey, of 


being of a dark colour, and courſe tex-. up 
ture. Lately, flannels and ſuperior cloths ſea 
have been tried; and the attempt has the 
"mM attended with tolerable ſucceſs. b - 

N of 


In the neighbotrtived of the village; 
is the houſe of Gala, ſhrowded in wood; 


and about a mile above, ſtands the old Ett 

tower of Torwoodlie, now a ruin. On a Th 

knoll, overlooking the river, the preſent ext 

poſſeſſor has built an elegant modern ſho 

houſe. The plantations, and che culti- the 

vation of the fields in the vieinity of the the 

| village, and of Torwoodlie, form a ſtri- «JS 

| king contraſt with the . of the ad· are 
e hills. 


In cot 


'SELKIRE, :.- a 
In the ſouth-weſt-part of the county, 
the Tweed receives the united ſtreams 
of Ettrick and Yarrow, in view of the 
family ſeat of Sunderlandball, which is 
beautifully ſituated near the confluence 
of this river with the Tweed. Further 
up the Tweed, are ſeveral gentlemens 
ſeats, on both ſides of the river. Among 
theſe; are diſtinguiſned the handſome 
modern building of N air, and the houſe 
of Fairnilee. 0 ; | 2 
Some lbs to the ſouth, on the river 
Ettrick, ſtands the borough of Selkirk. 
This town, though not of confiderable 
t extent,. contains ſome good houſes. Its 
1 ſnoemakers have been celebrated for 


iy their good ſervices to their country in 
e the border wars, in a popular ſong, The 

bay © Souters of Selkirk ;* and boots and ſhoes 
5 are ſtill its ow n 655 f | 


Yarrow riſes in the weſtern part of the 
1 county, from two contiguous lakes, a- 
bout 


* 


which ſeems to play round the promon- 


J | 
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bout / ſix ach aizcnit, called $6 Ma- 


ry's Loch, and Loch of the Lows. 1 Here 


we find the ruin of St Mary's Chapel. 
The Yarrow, winding round the houſe 


of Newark, flows into Ettrick, near the | 


family feat of Pbilinbau fd. 
4 C23 GSH 1619 8 5 135728 1 3433 


.The:river; Eurick, is formed by the 


confluence of all the ſtreams that are 


poured from the mountainous region in 
the ſouth-weſt angle of the county. . 
mid theſe mountains, we find Buccleugh, 
which gives the title of Duke to the no- 
ble en Sco rr. neſt 1 

21 19 45 zl Hen in „ en m 


Ettriek is truly a. paſtoral- ſtream) 


tories of: the numerous mountains that 


guide its courſe. From the woods for- 
merly on the banks of this river, the 


ſhire obtained the name of .Ettmok Hor. 


At preſent, few trees are to be ſeen in 


_ mg parts of this county, Sheep 
7. 1 8 and 


1 aim 


1 
and * are its chief riches ; and with DI, 
theſe it ed where » hounds. | 


hep 
o 


It i is no little eee to the 
rivers we meet with here, that almoſt 
every one of them is the ſubject of ſome 
paſtoral Scattiſn ditty. Tweed Side, 
Ettrick Banks, and Gals Water, are not 
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Tunis ſhire is ſometimes called Tweed. 
dale. It is bounded on the north, by 
the county of Edinburgh; on the eaſt 


and ſouth, by Selkirk and Dumfries 


ſhires; on the weſt, by Lanerkſhire. 
Its greateſt length, from north to ſouth, 
is about twenty-eight miles; its breadth, 
above eighteen. Its form is remarkably 


irregular. e 


In the northern part of this ſhire, is 


the river Lynne, which riſes on the ſouth 
fide of the Pentland hills. This river, 


| after paſſing the town of Linton, meets 


the Tweed, near the centre of the 
county. A little below Linton, is Ro- 
manno, once the ſeat of Dr Pennycuik 
of facetious memory. From the north, 
deſcends the water of Eddleſtone, which 
| gives 


| Tun at cevegont 
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in ancient wood. 
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gives name to a populous village on its 
banks, and continues its courſe: through 
a hilly: country, _ it owe _ the 


4 Hf 4.4 


Peebles) is a en -anclens coped 1 
rough, pleaſantly ſituated on the river 
Tweed, over which it has an ancient 
bridge. Though Peebles cannot boaſt 
of much trade, yet it has ſome manufac- 
ture of carpets and ſerges, and a weekly 
market for corn and cattle. In the mo- 


naſtery at this place, Alexander III. 


and other Scottiſh Kings, are ſaid fre- 
quently to have reſided. Part of this an- 
cient fabrie ſerved as a place of worſhip, 

before the preſent elegant pariſn church 
was built. In the vieinity of the town, 
there are ſeveral genteel houſes, and the 
fields are well cultivated. On a project- 
ing rock, near the Tweed, ſtands Neid- 
path Caſtle, an old n. emboſomed 


U 2 | In 
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In the ſouth-eaſt 9 os ſhire, 
is the family feat of the Earl of Tra- 
quair ; above which is ſeen the grave or 
buſh of trees, celebrated in a favourite 
Scottiſh ballad. From this place, to- 
ward the ſouth, the view is circum- 
feribed by the deſert heights of Blacks 
houſe, and the dreary region of Miz 
Moor. Near the village of Imerleithing, 
on the north fide of the river, there in 
an excellent medicinal ſpring, mo in- 
to celebrity. 


Tube ſouthern part SEP. 
prehends the rugged and heathy moun- 
tains of Tweed/inurr,, From innumerable 


the beautiful river Tweed derives its 
| ſource. It paſſes through the centre of 
this county, and almoſt divides it. into 


two equal portions. On its banks, are 


here ſeen ſeveral ancient caſtles and ſeats; 
among which are diſtinguiſhed the caſtle 
of Drumelzier, and Stobo houſe, noted for 

| 4 
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a late quarry in its vicinity. Oppote 


to Stobo, — are very extenſive plan- 


tations of fir. a 51 


* 
\ 


At Gatehope-know, about eight miles 
below Peebles, the river paſſes out'of the 
ſhire; and, rolling on toward the eaſt; 
carries fertility and beauty in its track. 
Through a 'devious courſe of almoſt ſe- 


country tend toward this river, like the 
branches of u vein to its main trunk, and 
pourintz in from either . contribute 
to inoteaſe its ſtreata. © 917 009 
9:15) 49951 + 4112 U ta int off 


This county poſſeſſes bur an inoonſi- 


derable proportion of arable ground. 


Its hills, however, abound with pure 
and ſalubrious ae N are rich in 


* bags, 1 25749. 01 
nr n 


N 3 
k 2 44 0 


venty miles, the hole waters of the 


—— 


| 47.44% "Ez 44 * 

Tris . is ee on the north; 
by the county of Dumbarton; on the 
eaſt, by Stirling, Linlithgow, Edin- 


burgh, and Peebles ſhires ; on the o 


dy Dumfries; and on the weſt, by Ayr 
and Renfrew ſhires. Its form may be 
imagined. to reſemble a vine leaf; the 


mouth of the Clyde, repreſenting the 


ſtem, the courſe of that river, the 
middle vein, and the leſſer ſtreams, its 


collateral branches. Its extent, from 


north to ſouth, is about forty 1 
from eaſt to weſt; at 8 en 


44 


The river Clyde, deſcending from: the 


ſouthern part of this county, divides it 


into two almoſt equal parts; and, after 
a courſe of about fifty miles, -meets ny 
tide a 1 below Glaſgow. 


GrAsoOow,. 


— . ²˙ a 


ieee, from: its ſize, as ene as 


from the beauty and regulafity of its 


buildings, juſtly eſteemed the ſecond ei- 


ty in Scotland, is ſituated on the north 


banks of the Clyde. In its numerous 
ſtreets, we every where meet with ele- 
gant modern houſes, which announce 
the opulence; of their poſſeſſors. There 
are here eleyen churches. Three of 
theſe are contained in an ancient Abbey, 
one of the moſt, entire ſpecimens of Go- . 
thic architecture, to be found in Scot- 
land. Here are alſo ſeveral charitable 
eſtabliſhments ; 5 the chief of which Are, 
the Merchants Hoſpital, Hutchiſon's 


Hoſpital, and that of the Town. The 


College is a commodious and elegant 
building. The ſtudents are inſtructed 
in all the uſual branches of ſcience ; and 
the names of many of the Profeſſors in 
Glaſgow College, rank high in the re- 


public of letters. The commercial, as 


well as the literary world, have already 
* no ſmall benefit from the en- 
Ds: oi lightened 


. LANERE.! 2 . 


— 
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lightened views, and indefinigable.2n- 
duſtry ed, N of 'this 


e 154 | \ £40036 


* (it Y, 


ado ah bd e formerly 


eniaied) on in this city, in tobacco and 


rum; but it has been of late on the de- 
cline. The adventurous ſpirit of the in- 
habitants, however, prompts them con- 


tinually to ſtrike out new paths of indu - 


ftry. The cotton manufactures are daily 
increaſing, and now rival thoſe of Man- 


cheſter, in  cheapneſs and elegance *. þ 


Immenſe quantities of various kinds of 


goods, cotton, linen, and woollen ftuffs, 
| ſhoes, boots, ſaddles, and harneſs, are 


annually exported. A pottery is alſo 


carried on; which has of late been ſo 


much improved, that it now emulates, 
almoſt in every article, the beauty and 
n of the Staffordſhire ware. X- 
| 5 mong 


* It is ſaid, that cotton goods a are manufactured 
in Glaſgow and its neighbourhood, to the value 
af abont two millions Sterling yearly. 
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mong the manufuctures of this place, 
that of printing · letters well deſerves no- 
tice. The types caſt in the Glaſgow 

foundery, have long been diftinguiſhed . 
for their" neatneſs and regularity.” The 
glaſs manufactory is alſo here carried on 
very ſucceſsfully. There are two glaſs- 
works, one for bottle gluſs, the other for 


cryſtal; It is computed” chat the city 


of Glaſgow,” and its ſuburbs, cvrſtitie 


2 Uxty thouſand inhabitants.” 
anante Gr | "+20; 
Bamb the rear beit and the ww „ 
of Glaſgow, there is likewiſe a com- 
munication, by a cut of fimilar dimen- 
fions with the great canal, terminating | 
in a fine baſon on the high ground called 
Hamilton-bill, near the city. Since the 
accompliſhment of theſe important works, 
the trade of Glaſgow has conſtantly in- 
creaſed. Indeed, when we confider bow 


much commerce has advanced with- 


in theſe few years, and what great ad- 
vantages muſt continue to reſult from 


an 


\ * 
4 
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ſeas, to merchants who poſſeſs an enter- 


priſing ſpirit, and an extenſive capital, 
there is every reaſon to hope that this 
city may ſoon arrive at a very high pitch 


of commercial eminence. 


The city of Glaſgow has alio the ad- 


vantage of another canal, which, though 
much leſs than the Forth and Clyde na- 
vigation, is of no {mall benefit, as an eaſy, 


conveyance for ſupplying the inhabitants 


with coals. This is called the Mantland 
canal. It extends from Glaſgow about 
ten miles eaſt, and terminates at the 
coal- works near the village of Airdrie. | 


It has been propoſed to unite. this with 
the great canal, and to bring the ſmall 


river Calder into it; but ſhquld that river 
be inſufficient for the neceſſary ſupply of 


water, from ſurveys that have been 
made with a yiew to that deſign, it is 


certain that a plentiful ſupply can be ob- 


tained by parwng a part of the Clyde 
into 


* 


5 


| - LANERK- 9 
into it. In that caſe, the waters of the 
Clyde would fall partly into the Weſtern 
Ocean, and party-ints the Lale fan 
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Proceeding up ac — Glaſ- 
gow, the country is rich and well culti- 
vated.; ., Bothwell| caſtle, now in ruins, 
ſtands on an eminence; which: overlooks = 
the Clyde. Some of its walls are ſtill 
remaining, which meaſure fifteen feet in 


thickneſs, and fixty feet in height. This 


vaſt fabric was once the abode of a man, 
the moſt - notoriouſty marked of any in 
the-annals of Scotland, for the audacity 
and ſplendour of his. crimes. Between 
this caſtle and the priory of Blantyre, on 
the oppoſite ſide of the Clyde, there is 
ſaid to have been in ancient times a ſub- 

terraneous paſſage under the river. A 
little above ſtands Bothwell bridge, noted 


for the defeat of the Covenanters by the 


Duke of Monmouth in 1679. 
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-'Eaft from Bothwell caſtle, in an ele- 
vated fituation,/ ſtands the Kirk of Shots, 


amid u wild and barren country. This 
dreary waſte is covered with heath, and 
though a high ituation, is flat, and very 
marſhy in many places. It is chiefly 


employed as ſheep walks; and notwith- 
ſeems ſearce capable of cultivation. This 
waht is, however, compenſated'by the a- 


| bundance of iron- ſtone and coal, Which 


are here brought "rogether by te hand 
of nature. Nor is this advantage con- 
fined to the barren tract in the north- 


eaſt corner of the ſhire. The whole | 


county abounds with theſe valuable mi- 


on the banks of the Clyde; one a little 
above Glaſgow, and another at Cleland 


near Hamilton. But the moſt conſider- 
able work of this kind in the county is 


that of Cleugh, a few miles ſouth-eaſt from 
the Kirk of Shots, A village is here built, 
for the accommodation of the workmen. 
N It 


nerals; and two iron works are erected 


® * d » 7 K F - 2 
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| it is called Wilſontown, from e name 


A eee 2 men 24 * „11 
Mena sgd ase Þ ds 
ted on the brow of a hill, on the north 
caſt fide: of the Clyde, -commanding- a 
fine proſpect over the river. In this 


neighbourhood are ſome of the greateſt 


cotton manufactories in Scotland. The 
Clyde, near this place, runs for ſeveral 
miles between high rocks covered with 
wood; and in its courſe exhibits many 
aſtauiſhing oataracts. At Stonebyres; the 


river is conſined within a very narrow. 


bed, and makes one entire ſhoot, falling - 


bout ſixty feet over a perpendicular rock, | 
the water then pouring over another pre- 


cipice, is daſhed into a deep chaſm be- 
neath.. © This great body of water,” 


ſays a late traveller, ruſhing with hor- 


rid fury, ſeems to threaten deſtruction 
to the ſolid rocks. The horrid and in- 
« cefſant din with which this is acc. 
« panied, unnerves and overcomes the 
| SM heart. | 
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(heart At the diſtance of about a mile 


from this place, you ſee a thick miſt; | 
like ſmoke, aſcending to heaven over 


the ſtately woods. As you advance 


vyou hear a ſullen noiſe, which ſoon uf- 


ter almoſt ſtuns your ears. Doubling 
as you proceed toward a tuft of wood, 


you are ſtruck at once with the awful 


« ſcene, which ſuddenly occurs upon 


« your aſtoniſhed fight. Tour organs of 


perception are hurried along, and par- 
take of the turbulence of the roaring 
water. The powers of recollection re- 


main ſuſpended by this ſudden ſhock; 
„ and it is not till after a conſiderable 
time, chat you are enabled to contem- 


plate the ſublime dm of this ma- 
JO ſcene.” 45991 


The e e at Dorehoils, it 


Cora-lin, is no leſs remarkable. The Wa- 


ter is here precipitated at leaſt a hun- 


dred feet between two vaſt rugged pre- 
cipices. On a pointed rock overhang- 


ing . 


— 
— 


n Pong yF 


Iv. 
ing this ſtupendous ſcene, Kunde à ſoli- 


tary tower. This ancient fortalice was 
lately inhabited; but it is now ruinous. 


LANERE. 


In floods, the wot and tower have been 


obſerved to-ſhake in ſuch a manner as to 
ſpill water in a glaſs ſtanding on a table 
in the caſtle. - A path leads to the top 


of the fall, where, from à projecting 


rock, the ſpectator has a tremendous view 
down the furious cataract, as it pours be- 


low the eye. In ſhort, imagination can 


ſcarce conceive a fituation more e el 
romantic. 1 Ig,” 


| Other 0 and fine caſcades are 
ſeen in different places in this neigh- 
bourhood; but theſe our narrow plan 
permits us not to enumerate. The banks 
of the river, on both ſides, are adorned 


with woods and orchards, and enriched 


with many elegant country ſeats and 
villas. | * | 


From 
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From Lanerk, paſſing the village of 
Carftairs, « few miles to the caſt we meet 
the ſmall town of Carnwath. In this 
neighbourhood, and along the Clyde, to 


the ſouth-eaſt, there is much n | 


and rich paſture. 


To the ſouth of Cee & 1 the Gas 


of Birrer. Here is ſeen the ruin of 3 
collegiate chu ys founded in 154 5 


| The lands about the Wan of Coul- 
ter and Lammington are fertile, but far- 
ther up the Clyde, we meet with no- 
thing but ſheep walks and paſture- 
grounds, in tracing it to its ſource, 


In the fouthern part of the ſhire, | gene- 


rally called Clydeſdale, the country is not 


leſs wild. Among the mountains here, 
or rather in a hollow near their ſummit, 
we meet with the village of Leadbille, 


by fome faid to be the higheſt human 


habitation 


3 


B 8 * A 8. 


| LANERK, | _ 


habitation in 1 iſland of Great Bri- 
tain. Here, however, reſide many 


hundreds of miners, with their families. 


Theſe miners, though in a great mea- 
ſure excluded from ſociety, by their fi- 
tuation, yet not only find means to pro- 
cure a comfortable ſubſiſtence, but alſo 
pay more attention to the cultivation of 
the mind, than many of their country- 
men, ſituated ſeemingly in more favour- 
able circumſtances for the attainment of 


knowledge. As an evidence of this, 


they are very intelligent, and have pro- 
vided a circulating library for the in- 
ſtruction and amuſement of the little 
community belonging to the village. 


Amid theſe mountains, particles of 
gold have ſometimes been found waſh- 
ed down by the rains and ftreams of wa- 


ter; but this deſert tract is chiefly va- 


luable for producing metals of inferior 
worth, 4 Nothing (fays Mr Pennant) 
ö © can 
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* can equal the gloomy. appearance of 
the country round. Neither tree, nor 


* ſhrub, nor verdure, nor pictureſque 


rock, appear to amuſe the eye. The 
ſpectator muſt plunge into the bowels 


* of theſe mountains for entertainment. 
The veins of lead lie moſtly north and 
ſouth, and their thickneſs, which ſeldom 
exceeds forty feet, varies greatly in dif- 


ferent parts. Some haye been found fil- 


led with ore within two fathoms of the 


ſurface ; others ſink to the depth of 
ninety fathoms. The Earl of Hopeton, 

the proprietor, has in his poſſeſſion a ſo- 
lid maſs of lead-ore, from theſe mines, 

weighing, five tons. His Lordſhip. has 
alſo, it is ſaid, a piece of native gold that 
weighs two ounces, which was found 
here. The lead ſmelted at this place is 


all ſent to Leith, where it has the _ 
1155 of being: exported free of ae 


The 5 5 onfire avid by this 


barren region, feeds ſome ſheep and cat- 
tle; 


uy LANERK. n 


tle; but thoſe, in the neighbourhood of 

the mines, ſometimes periſh by drinking 
of the water in which the lead-ore has 
been waſhed; for the lead: ore commu- 


nicates a deleterious quality to the wa- 


ter, though that liquid acquires no hurt- 
ful taint from remaining in leaden pipes 
or ciſterhs. North from this mountain 
ous wh _ eee e Yo h 
550 nine {as wad of Leadhills, | 
on the eaſt fide of the ſmall river Dou- 
glas, which falls into the Clyde a few 
miles below, ſtands Douglas caſtle, for 
many ages the reſidence of the ſecond 
family in Scotland. A modern building 
has been erected on the ſame ſite, in imi- 
tation of the ancient caſtle. Near it 
ſtands the town of Douglas. A few 
miles to the north- eaſt is Tinto, a re- 
markable conic mountain, round the baſe 
of which the Clyde makes a noble ſweep. 
Weſtward, beyond Douglas, the ſmall 
river Netham deſcends into the Clyde, 
„ through 
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Hamilton houſe, due ſeat. of the Dube 
of Hamilton, ſtands in a plain between 
the rivers Clyde and Avon. It is a mag - 

venerable oaks. In the vicinity is the 


* 


town of Hamilton, which contains many | 
Here are ſeen the 


handſome houſes. 
._ ruins of a — . n, in 


$7 1451. 


At a little Ain POWs thin 


| houſe is an elegant appendage to it, 
called Chatelherault, the name of the an- 
cient pofleflions held by the family in 
France. This building is ſeated on the 


river Avon, and is ſurrounded by woods 


and deep dells, and every rural beau- 


| ty that can produce a pleaſing effect on 
the imagination: lhe: 


through the ene ge of js 


ST 


5 383847 8 
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On the weſt of Hamilton is the little 
town of Kilbride, and to the ſouth that 


of Strathavon, ſurrounded by the fertile 
tract from which it derives its name. 


In our way from Hamilton to Glaſgow, 


we meet with the ancient borough of 


. geo h 
EI ANNIE ” 


The * bf: Gees Sands. on wok 
ſame fide e road from 
e e | 


The nne thie Clyde, eſpodially a | 
little above Hamilton; are enriched with 


many valuable orchards, ſome of which 
ee 5 
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Tus ſhire of Linlithgow, or . L. 
 thian, is bounded on the north by the 
Frith of. Forth. The ſmall river Al. 
mond divides it from Edinburghſhire, 
on the eaſt. On the ſouth-weſt it joins the 


county of Lanerk; and on the weſt it is 


parted from Stirlingſhire by Avon, a 
ſmall river. Its form, though irregular, 
approaches to a parallelogram. It mea- | 
ſures from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, near- 
ly twenty miles. Its breadth, except 


on the ſhore of the Frith, does not ex- 
ceed twelve. 

SYN 14 

In the N of Linlithgow, now the 

county town, the Kings of Scotland for- 


merly had one of their nobleſt paläces. 
This magnificent pile is now a ruin. It 


ſtands on a riſing ground overlooking a 
lake, 


th 


lar 
ſee 
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lake, at the eaſt end of the town. In 
this/palace ſtrangers are ſhown the room 
in which Mary Queen of Scots was born. 


The town is ancient, pretty large, regu- 


lar and tolerably well built. Here is 
ſeen the window from which the Earl 
of rs 1 of nen was ſhot. 
On hs hath ade of the Forth Kan 
the village of Borrow/tounneſs, or Ro- nec, 
enveloped in the ſmoke of its numerous 
coaleries and ſalt- works. 
A little below appears Blackneſs Caſtle, 
ſituated on a low point of land running 
into the Frith, which here forms à ſafe 
and extenſive harbour. In former times, 


this caſtle commanded the paſs between 


Stirling and Edinburgh. About a cen- 
tury ago it ſerved as a ſtate priſon. 


2 | Hopeton Houſe, the ſeat of the family 


of Hopeton, a moſt elegant ſtructure, is 
ſituated on an extenſive. lawn, ſtretching 
X „ out 
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out in the front of the houſe. The Frith 


of Forth here exbibits the appearance, of 
a great lake, interſperſed with iſlands, 


and enlivened with a variety of ſhip- 
ping. For ſeveral miles behind the 
houſe, the country is diverſified with 


fine plantations, rich corn fields, and 


verdant paſture ground. Around this 
beautiful ſcenery ariſe mountains in va- 
rious foxms, and at various diſtances. 
In ſhort, the whole proſpect, as far as 


the eye can reach, is truly great and no- 


ble. On the oppoſite ſhore of the Forth, 


the ruins of the caſtle where it is ſaid 


the mother of Oliver Cromwell was born, 
is a ſtriking object. 


At the ſmall borough of Lueeneferry v, 


the Frith is very narrow. About mid- 
way, between this place and the North 
| FED Ferry, 

* This place is ſo called, from being the uſual 


paſſage of Queen Margaret, wife of Malcolm Il. i 


in 1070, from Edinburgh to her palace at Dun» 
fermline. 


be ae. bu 
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Ferry, on the coaft of | Fife, hes the 


iſland of Bichgarvie, adorned with an 
ancient fort, which might effectually 
command the paſs from the month of 
the Frith to Stirling. The country 
* between Stirling and 'Queensferry,” 
ſays Mr Pennant, is not to be paral- 
* leled for the elegance and variety of 
its proſpects. The whole is a compo- 
« ſition of all that is great and beautiful. 
« 'Fowns, villages, ſeats, and ancient 
towers, -decorate each bank of that 
fine expanſe of water, the Frith of 
Forth; while the buſy ſcenes of com- 
* merce and rural ceconomy are no ſmall 
addition to the till life. The lofty - 
mountains of the Highlands form a 
« diſtant, but auguſt boundary toward 
the north-weſt; and the eaſtern view 
is enlivened with ſhips perpetually ap- 
« pearing or vaniſhing, amid the nume- 
* Fous iſles.” 


In 
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In the caſter angle of the county, a 


Barnhougle, the : ſeat of the family of 
Roſeberry, ſurrounded boy's fine ung; 
DEE | HEE 1 | 
; þ | 
= o the Watte appears che rilkide 
ae e ee on the n of the little 
river Almond. 


uns higher and leſs fertile tract, 


which occupies the ſouthern angle of 
this ſhire, are mon <-villages: - of AIRY 
and — V rn 


E DIN. 


on the ſouth by Peebles-ſhire; on the 
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Tux ſhire of Edinburgh is ſometimes 
called Mid Lotbian. On the north it is 
divided from Fifeſhire by the Frith of 
Forth; on the eaſt it is bounded: by the 
counties of Haddington and Berwick; 


weſt and north weſt by Lanerk and Lin- 
lithgow ſhires.: Fancy may give to its 
form a reſemblance to the expanded 
wings of a bird, having one point ſtreteh- 
ed toward the ſouth-eaſt, the other to 
the ſouth-weſt. ' Its length between the 
extreme points is about thirty-five miles; * 


its n n fixteen. 


* 


The Frith of F ol between the port 
of Leith and Kinghorn on the oppoſite - 
ſhore, is about ſeven miles broad. Near- 
ly midway in this paſſage, we meet the 

/ * deſolate 
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deſolate little iſland of Inchkeith, on 


which there is a ruinous fort. In 1549, 


the Engliſh fleet ſent to aſſiſt the Lords of | 


the Congregation againſt the Queen- 
dowager, took poſſeſſion of this iſland, 
and began to fortify it; but they were 

- fon expelled by the French, under Mary 
of Lorraine. Theſe were defeated in 
their turn, and the fortifications - aban- 


A few miles to the weſt lies Crammond 
Mand, barren like the other, and only 
inhabited by a few firaggling ſheep, and 
. a multitude of rabbits. This iſland is 
within a mile of the ſouthern ſhore, and 
is acceſſible on the ſand at ebb tide. + 


To the north-eaſt lies the naked in- 
ſular rock called Mickry, covered with 
various ſea-fowls. 


A little to the weſt, and nearer the 


coaſt of Fife, is the iſland of Inchcolm; 
| on 


r 
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on which ſtands the ſine ruin of its once 
celebrated monaſtery. This monaſtery 
was founded in 1123, by Alexander J. 
In paſſing the frith, this Prince, it is ſaid; 
was overtaken with a violent ſtorm, which 
drove him on this iſland, where he met 
with a very hoſpitable reception from a 
poor hermit, then reſiding on it, who, 
for three days that the King remained 
tempeſt- bound, entertained him with the 
milk of his cow, and a few ſnell- fiſh. 
His Majeſty, from a ſenſe of the danger 


he had eſcaped, and in gratitude to the 


ſaint to whom he attributed his ſafety, 
here founded a monaſtery of Auguſtines, 
and dedicated it to St Columba. At 
preſent; ſome fowls that haunt the an- 
cient tower, and the rabbits that lodge 
in the mouldering ſoil, have full poſſeſ- 
ſion of this neglected ſpot. The ſhore 
of this iſland, like that of Inchkeith; is 


bold and ragged; exhibiting ſeveral deep 


caverns, ſhelving. cliffs and towering 
Leith 
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Lich is the ſea-port of Edinburgh. It 


is a large and populous town, containing 


many handſome modern houſes, though 


the ancient buildings are for moſt part 


neither elegant nor commodious. - The 
town ſtands on both ſides of the harbour, 


and 1s thus divided into North and South 


Leith. The harbour is formed by a no- 
ble ſtone pier, which was built in the 
beginning of the preſent century, at the 
mouth of the little river called the Wa- 
ter of Leith. This harbour is now 
greatly improved, and accommodated . 


with an elegant drawbridge and a good 


quay. When the propoſed new baſon 


and docks are added, this place will be- 


come in every reſpec a ſafe, capacious 
and convenient ſtation for trading veſſels. 
The road of Leith affords good anchor- 
ing ground for ſhips of the greateſt ſize. 
In 1781, a fleet of above five hundred 
fail of merchant ſhips, under convoy of 
ſeveral ſhips of the line, remained here 
for ſome weeks, and were ſupplied with 


frefn 
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_ freſh proviſions and vegetables from the 


Edinburgh market, without any riſe in 
the price of thoſe articles. The com- 
merce of this place is very conſiderable; 
and the veſſels employed in the London 
trade are in general of a large ſize, and 
conſtructed with peculiar elegance. The 
largeſt ſhips at this port, however, are 
thoſe employed in the Greenland whale- 
fiſnery. The port of Leith is happily 


ſituated for the navigation of the eaſtern 


ſeas. ToGermany, Holland, and the Bal- 
tic, are exported lead, glaſs-ware, linen 
and woollen ſtuffs, and a variety of other 
goods. From thence are imported im- 
menſe quantities of timber, oak-bark, 
hides, linen rags, pearl aſhes, flax, hemp, 
tar, and many other articles. From 
France, Spain and Portugal, wines, bran- 
dy, oranges and lemons. / From the Weſt 
Indies and America, rice, indigo, rum, 
ſugar and eee *. Ships of conſider- 

| * 


* Arnot's Hiſtory of Edinburgh, p. 576. 
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able ſize are built at this port, and ſeve- 


ral extenſive rope- works are here carried 


on. The flouriſhing manufacture f 


bottle- glaſs, window-glaſs and cryſtal, 
under the direction of gentlemen poſſeſ- 
ſed of great ingenuity and opulence, 
well merits. notice. Three glaſs-houſes 
have long been employed in this buſi- 
neſs, and three others have lately been 
erected. A great carpet manufacture, a 


ſoap- work, and ſome iron forges, are alſo 


worthy of n mention. 


The number of inhabitants in Leith 
ſome time ago was reckoned to be a- 


bout twelve thouſand; bat from the 


increaſe of population, we ſuppoſe there 


are more. There are belonging to the 


eſtabliſhed Church three places of pu- 


blic worſhip. Of theſe, that called St 
Mary's in South Leith, is a collegiate 
charge. The building is in the Go- 
thic ſtyle, and of ſome antiquity. Of 
the other ancient buildings in Leith, 

the 
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the moſt remarkable are, an hoſpital for 


diſabled ſeamen, and a building erected 


by James VI. partly as an aſylum for in- 
digent old women; and e __ a _ 
mar-ſchool;: 61159 10 32 13 
and 21. . gr zin | 7 
The Citadel in North Leith was forti⸗ 
bed in the time of Oliver Cromwell; 
but theſe works were demoliſhed' at the 


reſtoration of Charles II. The ſea has, 


for theſe ſeveral years, been making rapid 
encroachments in the neighbourhood of 
this — on * north ſide of the ber. 


+4 "+51 Nj . _— cg 5 


1 little bc ud aut . Gita- 


del ſtands a ſmall fortification or Batte- 
75, as it is called, of which the guns 


command the mann harbour. 


bl. N i 
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8 a mile to the . of Leith 
is the loch and village of:Re/tafrig (pro- 
nounced Leſterrict). In this village are- 


the remains of a collegiate church, found 
| Y ed 
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ed by King James III. The cemetery 


around this church is much uſed as the 


burying: place of perſans of diſtinction 
Over a fort of vault or mauſoleum, is here 
ſeen a tumulus of earth, planted with 
yew trees. In this vault are buried 
many perſons of high rank. It belong- 
ed firſt to the family of Reſtalrig, then 


to the Lords of Balmerino, and is _ 


ane eee eee ya rung 


The communication e Leith 


and the city of Edinburgh, is by a great 


road of an eaſy aſcent, extending about 
a mile and a half. It has a kind of ter- 
vel along its caſt fide, called Leith Walk. 
On the weſt fide of this road lies the Bo» 
tanic Garden, The whole fields on ei- 


garden nd nurſery: grounds. Toward 
the 1 both ſides eee 


W 


ther ſide exhibit a continued trait. of 
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land, may be ſaid to ſtand on three bills, 
running nearly in a parallel direction 
frum eaſt to weſt. The middle ridge. 
which is narrow and ſteep, and more 
tham a mile in length; is covered by the 
buildings of the Old Town. The North 
Town occupies an elevated plain, from 
which the ground deſcends: on all fides 
with a gentle declivity; The ſtation of 
the ſouth part of the City, is alſo: on a ri- 
fing ground, from Which _ = its 
W * e 


e ee 


The ol Tom d remathethle for the 
penhlianiy fan fituation.. From the 
caſtle, which ſtands on the weſtern ſum- 
mit af the hill, a ſine Rreet, a mile long, 
and for moſt part: ninety feet broad, ex- 
tends: nearly in à ſtraight line to the pa- 
moſt the whole flat part af the ridge. This 
is very properly termed the High Street. 
on each ſide of this ſteep hill, the 

1 2 buildings 
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buildings are diſpoſed in rows, forming 
narrow lanes, here called Cloſes, ftretch- - 


ing, with ſome regularity, toward the 
north and fouth; Many of theſe ftruc- 


tures are of vaſt height, but ſo crowded 


together, and, as it were, piled on each 
other, that they are by no means re- 

markable for beauty or cleanlineſs. The 
forth of the old city of Edinburgh - has 
been compared, not unaptly, to that of 
a turtle; the caſtle being the head; the 
High Street, the ridge of the back:; the 
wynds and cloſes, . the ſhelving : ſides; 


and the palace of Holyroodhouſe, the 


tail. The hill on wiüch the Old Town 


is ſeated, had once a lake on each fide; 


Tze ſtreet called the Cowgate, occupies 
the bottom of the ſouthern valley, drained 
of its waters. The northern one, which 
is the deepeſt, is now alſo drained ; and 
the ugly moraſs that remains, is ſtill 


known by the name of the North Loch. 
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The caſtle being pitched. on a vaſt 
rock, high, rigged, and | precipitous, 
with a draw-bridge on the only acceſ- 
ſible fide, might well be conſidered in 
ancient times as almoſt impregnable ; | 
and ſuch is its antiquity, that hiſtorians 
have been unable to trace its origin. At 
prefent, it is regarded as. a place of no 
conſiderable ftrength. It is, however, a 
commodious ftation for ſoldiers; and 
the works are kept in good repair. The 
eaſtern battery is mounted with large 
braſs guns, which are fired on rejoicing - 
days, In the caſtle, ſtrangers are ſhewn 
the apartment in which the unfortunate . 
Queen of Scots, in 1566, brought forth 
King James VI. the Monarch who af- 
terwards inherited the crowns of Eng- 
land and Scotland. ay 


The church of | St Giles is very an- 
cient. In 1466, it was erected into a 
collegiate church by James III. but it 
is thought to have been originally found- 

| ed 
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ed in $54. This fine Gothic ftruiture 
ſtands on the ſouth fide of the High 
Street, about a quarter of a mile below 
the caſtle. Its elevated ſituation gives 
it a majeſtic appearance. Under its 
roof there are four churches, one of 
which has lately been richly ornamented 


in the modern taſte. Over this church 


there is a lofty ſquare tower, from which 


riſe ſeveral flender arches of exquiſite 
maſon-work, terminating in à point, 


and ſupporting a handſome ſpire. The 


exhibits the reſemblance of an imperial 
crown, ſurrounded with its circlet. In 
this ſteeple there is a ſet of muſical bells. 


This noble edifice has very lately been 


painted and repaired, fo as to be in ſome 


fort modernized ; but much of its ori- 
ginal grandeur is eclipſed by the nume- 
rous e that ſurround its walls. . 


Near to this is the building where the 
Scottiſh Partiament —_ convened. 


It 
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It was founded in the 1631. At preſent 
it is occupied by the Court of Saen 
roof of the great hall, lately repaired and | 
_ embelliſhed, is a magnificent ſight. 


In the Square, called the Parliament 1 
Cloſe, r 
Charles II. caſt in metal. | . 


The Royal 5 on 0 0 oppo- 
ſite ſide of the ſtreet, is an extenſive 
building, in form of a ſquare, with a 
court in the centre. It was founded in 
1753. 58 
The Tron Church, founded in 1637, 
is an old building modernized, and now 
rendered neat and commodious. It ſup- 
ports a ſquare feeple of no conſiderable 
height. | TI 


A little below the Tron Church, ſtood 
the Netherbow Port, now totally remo- 
„ ved. 
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ved a. Below this place, the High Street 
takes the name of Canongate. Two 
handſome ſtreets have been lately built, 
adjoining to the Canongate: New Street 


extending to the north, and St 7 


Street t to the ſouth. 


2 he ; Palos of Holyroodhouſe is not 
of great. antiquity. The north : weſt 


towers were built for a royal reſidence, 


by James V. The remaining part of the 


building was erected during the reign . 


of Charles II. This palace forms a grand 


ſquare, with a court in the centre, ſur- 
rounded with piazzas. Over the weſt 
. door, in the front of the palace, is a 


ſmall cupola, the roof of which exhibits 
an imperial crown, in ſtone work. On 


the north, there is a ſpacious gallery, 


hung with the imaginary pictures of one 


hundred and eleven monarchs, from F er- 


gus 


For a minute account of the ancient public 


buildings in the City, the reader may conſult Ars 


not's Hiſtory of Edinburgh. Book II. 
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gus I. to James VI. Theſe paintings are, 


however, in avery inferior ſtyle. In the 


north-weſt tower, is ſhewn the chamber 
where Queen Mary ſat at ſupper, when 
Rizzio was dragged from her ſide, and 
killed; and the private ſtair through 


which Ruthven entered in complete ar- 


mour, to head this bloody enterpriſe. 
The Gothic Abbey adjoining to the pa- 
lace, was founded by David I. in 1128. 
At the reſtoration of Charles II. it was 
converted into a royal chapel, of which 


only the * ruins now remain. 


With regard to the buildings that __ 
of late riſen in this City, with fuch incre- 
dible rapidity, we may venture to ſay, 
that, in regularity and magnificence, they 
are ſcarce equalled, . or at leaſt not ex- 
celled by any in Europe. 


The communication between the 
north and ſouth parts of the City, is 
facilitated 50 two noble bridges. The 

North 
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North Bridge, founded by Provoſt Drum- 
mond, in 1763, is a fine ſpecimen of 


modern architecture. The South Bridge, 
which is as elegant, though leſs ſtupen- 


dons, was begun by N a 
Blair, in 1785. 

ee entering * fe 
after paſling ſeveral ſpacious ſtreets, is 


ſhops, amid a continued diſplay of dale 
y_ and opulence. 


At the northern extremity of the two 
bridges, ſtands the Regiſter Office, a 
vaſt pile of modern architecture, poſſeſ- 
ſing that character of grandeur and ſtabi- 


lity, that ſtrongly marks its fitneſs for 


the purpoſe to which it is applied. From 
this place, Princes Street ſtretches al- 
moſt a mile to the weſt, in a ſtraight 
_ The houſes of this ftreet face the 

Old 


ſurpriſed to find himſelf tranſported, by 
means of theſe bridges, over two deep 
valleys, through a ſplendid. avenue of 
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Old City, and are regular and uniform 
through its whole extent. Were the 
deformed marſh, and rugged declivity, 
which at preſent appear in front of this 
fine ſtreet, converted into a ſmooth 
meadow and floping bank, it would con- 
tribute not a little to the beauty of its 
ſituation. At the head of the North 
Loch (as this marſh is called) ſtands St 
Cuthbert's, or the Weſt Church, now 
decorated with a handſome ſpire:. 


Wie ought not to omit mentioning the 
great earthen mound oppoſite to Ha- 
nover Street, compoſed of the rubbiſh 
from the foundations of the new build- 
ings, and which now forms a broad and 
convenient paſſage to the Old City. 


Near the centre of the North Town 
is St Andrew's Square, an aſſemblage 
of uniform and elegant buildings. Its 
appearance in March 1789, when every 
pane of glaſs in this wide circuit was 

richly 


| 
| 
| 
| 
f 
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of correct deſign and exquiſite workman- 
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| richly illuminated, on the joyfut oeen- 
ſion of his Majeſty's recovery, deſerves 


remembrance. The united ſplendour 


and magnificence of the ſcene dazzled 
and overpowered the beholder, and pro- 


duced a ſublimity of effect more eaſily 
imagined than deſcribed. Indeed, from 
the height and different elevations of the 
buildings in the Old Town alſo, perhaps 
no illumination, in any country, ever 
anne a finer effect. 


On the eaſt fide of this ſquare is di- 
ſtinguiſhed the beautiful ſtructure erect- 
ed by the late Sir Laurence Dundas, 
now occupied as an Exciſe Offioe. This 
edifice is juſtly eſteemed a fine model 


ſhip. 


From this ſquare, George's Street ex- 
tends to the weſt, On the north fide of 
this ſtreet ſtands St Andrew's Church, 
ene with a tall, and very handſome 

ſpire. 
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fpire. - Oppoſite to it is the Phyficians 
hall; and a little farther to the weſt, 
the New nen W a ien 

un ty 3 


Canes preſents its front to 
the north, and is conſequently expoſed 
to cold piereing winds in the winter ſea- 
ſon. This, however, is compenſated by 
the beauty of its proſpect, and the ſalu- 
brity of the air. Though this be the 
moſt northerly, it is one _ the: nen 
nne n dire KH HOT H 

The — of: — South 5 ; 
though inferior to thoſe of the North, 
are very elegant and extenſive. At the 
ſouth-eaſt corner of George's Square, 
there is a neat private aſſembly room; 
and at a little diſtance a hall for the a- 
commodation of the Royal Company of 
Archers. But the moſt ſtriking object 
in the ſouth part of the City will 2 be 


che New * 
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The Univerſity of Edinburgh has, 1 5 
diffuſed knowledge and polite literature 
through a very extenſive circle; and it? 
fame has reached the moſt diſtant parts 
of the world. Here the arts and the 
ſciences flouriſu ; and above all, the me- 
dical ſchool riſes under the foſtering. 
hands of men whoſe names will ever 
hold a high rank in the annals. of litera · 
ture, The antiquated buildings. allot- 
ted to the uſe of the Profeſſors and ſtu· 
dents in this illuſtrious ſeminary, have 
been for many years regarded as un wor- 
thy of ſo noble a purpoſe. A New Col- 
lege is therefore now begun on an ele- 
gant plan, under the direction of an e- 
minent architect #, It was founded by 
Provoſt Elder in 1789; and people of 
all ranks have cheerfully and liberally 
contributed to the execution of this im- 
portant work. " 


The 


Mr Roznexr Abbaus. 
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The High School is alſo worthy of no- 
tice, not only for the neatneſs and con- 


venience of the fabrie, but for the abili- . 


ty and ſucceſs of the teachers. 


of the 5 0 buildings) in Edigburgh, 

we ſhall only enumerate a few, in addi - 
tion to thoſe already mentioned. The 
principal charitable inſtitutions are as 
follow: Heriot's Hoſpital, founded in 
1628, a beautiful Gothic pile. The funds 
of this charity are conſiderable, and the 
boys receive a good education. Watſon's 
Hoſpital, founded in 1738, is conducted 
on a more liberal plan. Its chief inten- 
tion is to ſupport the ſons of decayed 
merchants. | Beſides, there are a Trades 
Hoſpital and a Merchants Hoſpital,” for 
girls. The firſt founded in 1704, the o- 
ther in 1707. There are alſo three cha- 
rity work-houſes, an alms-houſe, called 
Trinity Hoſpital, and an hoſpital for 
Orphans. This laſt was founded by Mr 
Andrew Gardner in 1734. It long re- 
. mained 
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mained an inconſiderable charity; dt 


chiefly by thé unremitting exertions 


of its preſent Treaſurer *, it is no- 


become one of the moſt elegant and 


extenſive charitable eſtabliſhments in 


the City. The Royal Infirmary, in- 
corporated by charter in 1736, is a very 
beneficial inſtitution. For this fine edi. 


fice, the public is indebted to the patri- 


otic George Drummond, Eſq; It has 
been- lately new painted. and embelliſn- 
ed; This charity, under the direction 


ol ſeveral able Phyſicians, not only af. 
fords relief to diſeaſed indigence, but 
opens a wide field of obſervation and 


practical knowledge to the medical ſtu- 


dent. The public Diſpenſary, founded 


by Dr Duncan in 1776, alſo contributes 
to the ſame important purpoſes. Sup- 
ported by medical gentlemen of diſtin- 
guiſhed humanity, and literary abilities, 
it is an excellent ſupplement to the for- 


mer inſtitution,” by affording affiſtance ' 


„* Mr Tromas Top. 
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to the poor, in ſuch caſes as require 1 Hot 
Rn af the Pe: 


It ROPE greatly e our narrow 


| limins, to enumerate all the remarkable 


buildings, Preſbyterian . and Epiſcopal 
churches, and places of worſhip for ſec- 
taries of every ee in and a- 
bout the City. | 45, 


The public ae of ee are 


the Aſſembly Rooms; the Concert Hall; 


the Theatre Royal; and the newly erect- 
ed Equeſtrian Circus. Neither of theſe 
laſt mentioned buildings poſſeſs much 
exterior beauty; but within they are 
well finiſhed, and highly decorated. 


The hotels and inns of Edinburgh al- 


ſo merit notice. The elegant accommo- 
dation, and ready ſervice, we find in 
theſe, are ſcarcely exceeded. 1 in the me- 
W us Britain. | 


* __ 
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© Edinburgh; with its dependencies, id 
ſuppoſed to contain about one undes 
thouſand inhabitants. | 


The water which- fopplies the City 


is conveyed in caſt iron- pipes, from Co. 
miſton, a place about four miles ain | 


to the weſt. 


Among other improvements, a canal 
has been projected, which might open a 


communication between Edinburgh and 


Glaſgow. -:It is propoſed that it ſhould 
commence at the termination of - the 


Monkland Canal, proceed through La- 


nerkſhire and Weſt Lothian, touch at 
Edinburgh, and terminate in Leith. The 
immenſe advantages to trade that might 


ariſe from the execution of a 1 are | 


ane Oy obvious. 


The trade of Edinburgh, e con- 
ſiderable, is by no means the only ſource 
of its importance. Beſides poſſeſſing a 


. Univerſity, 
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carried on in that period. 
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Univerfity, which attracts numerous 
ſtrangers fram every part of the world, 
it is the ſeat of the Supreme Court of 
Scotland. The Senators of the College 
of Juſtice, and the Members of that Ho- 
nourable Court, with their various de- 
pendents, coriftitute the moſt opulent, 
and perhaps the moſt numerous claſs of 
the community in this place. The Bank 
of Edinburgh too, are, as it were, the 


treaſury of Scotland ; and-moſt of the 


private Banking Houſes have correſpon- 
dents in almoſt every great city of Eu- 
* and W bf 243 | 


Hinder ene which as con- 
ttibuted much to circulate money, and 
encourage trade in Edinburgh within 
theſe twenty years, is the immenſe ope- 
rations of building, which have been 


The diſtilling of ſpirituous liquors 
was lately a conſiderable branch of ma- 
| Tha 2.2 275 nufacture, 


[i 
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ad not only about Edinburgh 


but over all Scotland; that. trade has, 


however, now very. much declined. One 


of the moſt extenſive diſtilleries, is that 
erected near the village of Canonmills, a- 
bout a mile north from Edinburgh. In 


the vicinity of Canonmills, are ſeveral 


fine villas, embelliſhed with n 


and ra N 


The Calton Hill riſes on the copied 
of the City. Around this hill, a path 


is cut, from which there is a very exten- 
five and beautiful proſpect. On the ſum- 
mit, an Obſervatory was begun ſeveral 


years ago, which ſtill remains unfiniſhed. 
At preſent, it is in contemplation tg 


erect a building of more general utility 
on the ſouth fide of this hill. A Bride» 
well has long been a defideratum with 


every friend of the City; and a plan of 
a building for this purpoſe, has been 


lately made by an eminent architect, 
and a bal prepared to be laid before 


Parliament, 
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Parliament, for enabling the Magiftrates 


to erect a Bridewell wn TIO in this 
lituation, N | | 


| Saliſbury Craig, a hill on the ſonth 
ſide of the City, is remarkable for a 


great precipice of ſolid rock, about a 


mile in length, and in ſome parts a hun- 
dred feet high, that paſſes pretty regu- 
larly along its brow. Beyond this is 
ſeen the pointed top of Arthur's Seat. 
In theſe hills many beautiful variegated 
ſtones of the jaſper kind are found, ſuſ- 
ceptible of a high poliſh, and wor as e- 


ſteemed by E N 


On the north-weſt ſide of Arthur's 
Seat are the ruins 'of St Anthony's cha- 
pel, with its adjacent hermitage. At 


the eaſt end of the ruin, there are ftill. 


two niches to be ſeen, in one of which 
ſtood a ſcull and a book; in the other 
an hour-glaſs and a lamp, which, with a 
5 made the general furni- 
3 ture 
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| ture of a hermitage. At the foot of the 
Hill, is a; pure ſpring, celebrated in the 
melancholy ditty -of St Anton's Well. 


lake and village of Dudding/fon, with 


the elegant ſeat and pleaſure ee be- 


longing tothe Re _ honda. 145 


To the e is Blackford Hil, 
on the ſouth fide of which, ſome cupre- 
ous earth, of a greeniſh; colour, is ob- 
| ſerved intermixed with the ſparry rocks, 

which ſeems to indicate a copper vein 1 0 
the 1 U 015941 


About a mile to the ſouth-eaſt of E- 


dinburgh, is the ruinous caſtle of Craig 


millar, which the fair Queen of Scots 


made the place of her reſidence, after 


her return from Paris in 1561. Her 


French retinue were lodged in an adja- 


cent village, thence called Little France. 
Here too that unfortunate Princeſs, re- 
pentin g 


On the eaſt of Arthur's Seat, are the 


8. egg Rg ST 
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penting her, raſh, match with Darnly, 
would often retire from the public eye, 
and indulge her melancholy in private. 
In this neighþourhood, much lime is 
burnt, and from hence the builders in 
Edinburgh are ſupplied in abundance 
with that neceſſary article. To the 
ſouth-weſt, ſtands. the village of n 
* with its * tower. an Ys 


3 Elk, we 
find the village of Invereſi. In 1783, the 
ſubterraneous remains of a Roman hy- 
pocaſt or hot-bath were diſcoyered at 
this place. The towns of Muffelburgh 
and Fiſberrou are ſituated nearer the ſea- 
coaſt. | Invereſk and Muſſelburgh are 
on the eaſt fide, . Fiſherrow on the weſt 
ſide of the river. Theſe contain many 
handſome houſes, and levers]. e 
W ave ſeen in ws Wanne. 


a the ſera = of, 329 county, 
ſtands Pinkie Houſe, near which j is Pin- 
124 kie 
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kie Cleugh, remarkable for the victory 
there gained by the Engliſh in 1547. 
The Frith of Forth, when viewed from 
this place, has the appearance of a beau · 
tiful lake or inland ſea,” formed by the 
retiring coaſt of Fife on the one hand, 
and the rich ſhores of the Lothians on 


the other. Near its mouth, the Frith is 
only nine miles broad; but here it ex- 


pands to the width of eighteen, the di- 
ſtanee between Muſſelburgh and Largo 
* on the coaſt mn . A 2088 


21a 


The river ir EA is formed 1 by tho'j june 
tion of the branches called North and 


South Eſk. Theſe two ſtreams ſeem to 


encircle-the town of Dalkeith, paſſing on 


each -fide- of the eminence on which it 


ſtands, and uniting. their waters a little 


below-the town. - Dalkeith, though not 
a royal borough, is a-confiderable place. 
It contains one very handſome ſtreet, and 


has a great weekly market he corn and 


oat-meal. 8 | 
The 


xu nun. 36 


The Palace of Dalkeith is a magnifi- 
cent ſtructure, the ſeat of the family of | 
Buecleugh. It ſtands on a knoll, over- 
looking the confluence of the north and 
ſouth branches of the Eſk. The approach 
to the houſe and the banks of the river, 
are adorned with plantations. Many 
be eee eee per, f. ee an 
uncommon fize. A role — 4 


50 Ane vicinity of Dalkeith, there are 
| ſeveral elegant villas; among which is 
diſtinguiſhed the ſeat of Lord Sommer. | 
ville, emboſomed i in wood. Sil turtus 


4 lade to the ſouth ſtands Newbottle 
Houſe, a fine ſeat of the Marquis of 
Lothian. This handſome building is 
beautifully ſituated on the woody bank | 
of the South Eſk. Around the | houſe 
there are many very large trees. There 
was here an N en oo David 
in 11440. 


Near 
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Near Cockpen Houſe, are ſeen, the ; 
veſtiges of a Roman camp. The ancient 


caſtle and family ſeat of the Earl of Dat- 

Hos, is now in ſome. meaſure mo- 
dernized. The deep qhaſm on the ſouth - 
eaſt fide of this caſtle, is covered. with. 
a thicket of trees and , ſhrubs, helow 
which the South Eſk, a rapid ſtream, 1s 
heard ruſhing along its rocky ae, 


To the eaſt ſtands, Praten Hal, the 


alegant ſeat - of Lord Adam Gordon; 


Baron Dalrymple, and other fine villas. 


The coal works of Gilmerton and o- 


. in this neighbourhood, ſupply fuel 


to the city of Edinburgh; and thoſe of 
Stobhill, Voꝑrie, and Arniſton furniſh _ 


goal to the whole country - for above 


twenty miles to the ſouth. Proceeding 


Jouthward, we find ſeveral ancient for- 
talices, among which are the caſtles of 
Crighton and Borthwick, The firſt has 
5 15 been 


mac - & o&© 


bre 
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been partly - modernized. The other, 
though originally built by. Lord Borth- 
wick, was once the property of the Earl 
of Bothwell, who, before the battle of 
Carberry Hill, took e here "Ow his 
ta conſort. 510 ban 


To the * of Bonk wick Caſtle, lande 
the houſe of Arniſton, the elegant ſeat 


of the late Lord Prefident Dundas, ſo 


eminently diſtinguiſhed for his penetra- 
tion, {kill and aſſiduity as a Judge. It 
is now in the poſſeſſion of his ſon, who 
inherits. his father's mile, as 4 As 


his fortune. 9 


The 9 PR of this ſhire, 
is not in general very fertile. Middleton 
Houſe. is a handſome country ſeat, ſur- 
rounded by plantations, and having the 
village of Middleton belonging to it. 
In Heriot Muir, where there is now 
much cultivation, ariſes the little river 
. which, paſſing through a hilly 

W 


5 2 the ſmall 85 ol Stew. 
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country, enters Selkirkſhire A _ be- 


2 


4 - 9 


. Kotwindſy to Dalkeith, 400 tracing 


up the northern branch of the Eſk, we | 
find the elegant ſtructure of Melville 


Caſtle, now modernized. In the valley 
below the caſtle, there is a paper mill, 
ſurrounded by the woody banks of che 


Eſk. The ſcenery of this place is very 
pictureſque and beautiful. Farther up 


the river, among other handſome ſeats; 
is that of the celebrated hiſtorian and 
poet Drummond of Hatborndean. The 
houſe and old caſtle ſtand on the brink 


of a vaſt precipice of freeſtone; the 


river flows at the bottom of a deep 
glen beneath. Here are ſeen various 
caverns, which have been cut with much 
Labour out of the rock. The grand 
apartment, ſays Mr Pennant, * 7 
the door, and is ninety feet long; 

* width, at the entrance, is twelve hae - 


but it tapers inward. The height is 


© ix, 


„ 4 O00 1, 6 „ 


woe Bikes Milk. 2 


* 


a— _ 
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f. Wa bee of the broader part, 
there is a well ſome fathoms deep: 
Above is cut a funnel, which pierces 
the roof, and admits the light.” From 
this apartment are paſſages to ſeveral 


galleries or rooms on both ;fides. Some 


have ſuppoſed that theſe cayerns are the 
work of the Picts; but others are of o- 
pinion, that they have been deſigned as 
an aſylum, in troubleſome times, for 
ſome neighbouring inhabitants. Theſe 
caves are ſaid to have been, in 1341, the 
reſidence of the brave Alexander Ram- 
fay, who, with a train of other youth- 
ful adventurers, uſed to make incurſions 
into the north of England. 


About two miles above, on the oppo- 


ſite fide of the river, ſtand Roſlin chapd 


and caſtle. The chapel is one of the 
moſt entire ſpecimens of Gothic archi- 
tecture in Scotland. It was built about 
the 1440. Its ſides are ſupported by 


vi like MING s College chapel _ 


and 
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and Weſtminſter Abbey. The ruinous 
caſtle, once the ſeat of the family of 
S1NnCLaik, ſtands on a peninſulated rock. 
It is acceſſible by a bridge of confider- 
able height, and overlooks a deep valley 

covered with wood. The rapid little 
river forcing its way through the rocky 


channel beneath, and the trees that over- 


hang the ſurrounding bank, exhibit a 


view truly pictureſque. To a Scotſman, ' 
the romantic beauty of this place is not 
a little heightened by aſſociating with 


the ſcenery around him, the idea of the 
pleaſing and well known melody of which 
Roſlin caſtle is the ſubject. 


* 
| 


In the ee are PO the Y 


ruins of Woodbouſelic, a ſmall caſtellated 
manſion, on the ſummit 1 a factitious 
mount. 


Ne th nch is the weiiagv uf, Pei 
cuik, remarkable for the extenſive cot- 


ton work in its vicinity. Pennycuik 


houſe, 


me, x & „ 0 Ik = ry mM 
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houſe, the ſeat of Sir John Clerk, is a 
| handſome modern building, ſurrounded 
by a wide plain, reaching to the baſe of 
Pentland hills. That ridge of mountains 
extends about ten miles from ſouth-weſt 
to north-eaſt; and the country in this 
tract, and as * as the ſouth-weſt angle 
of the ſhire, is chiefly employed in pa- 
ſturage. In theſe mountains there are 
ſome traces of copper and lead- ore; but 
no mine of thoſe metals has hitherto 
been worked with advantage. In the 
neighbourhood of Pennycuik, however, 
there are valuable and extenfive coal- 
works. The want of wood i in this tract, 
and indeed the ſcantineſs of plantations 
between this and the Engliſh borders, 
may have induced haſty travellers-to re- 
proach Scotland as à country era | 
of . | | 


From the north fide of Pentland hills 
defeends the little river Leith. Afﬀer 
paſling Currie, Collington, and ſeveral o- 
| 3 ther 
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ther villages, it is diſcharged into the 
ſea, as already eee at An har- 
bour. 0 eie 7 | 


Many country Fi 4 plantations, 
poſſeſſing much pictureſque beauty, are 


ſeen on the banks of this river. Near 


Maleny a copper mine was formerly 
worked; and tradition ſays, that in 


the neighbourhood of Currie a filver 
mine was once diſcovered. - Several fine 
freeſtone quarries are opened in this 


tract, from which the builders in Edin» 


burgh are ſupplied with vaſt quantities 
of beautiful ſtone, Valuable medicinal 
ſprings burſt out at different places on 
the banks of this river. Theſe waters 
are gently diuretic, and are thought be- 
neficial in complaints of the ſtomach and 
bowels. Of theſe. the moſt remarkable 
is S: Bernard's Well, near Edinburgh. 
Here a gentleman, eminently diſtingutſh- 

ed for his liberality and ance exer- 


tions, 


ere e. 


* 
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tions, has lately beſtowed a lunge ſum, i 


in ſecuring and emballiſhing this fuun- 
tan of: health, for the convenience and 
Pleaſure ofthe inhabitants of the City. 
Happy it is indeed, when the goods of 
fortune. fall into the hands of ſuch a po. 
ſeſſan ? 2 11 Slmilf eit nn 
«CY Hitidd ent sido iH anfreib: lim 
About three miles weſt from Edin 
burgh appears the village of Conſtot lin, 
noted for its cream. It is: ituate on 
the declivity of a beautiful green hill; 
and in its vicinity there are ſeveral, fine 
ſeats. ert NWO! N 
131% Lore 87 ona! * br: Tres i et + ILY 

0m: the coaſt, a little to the weſt of 
Leith, ſtands the fiſhing village of Ne- 
haven, off which there is an oyſter bank: 


The fiſning on the Frith has, however, 


At Royſton, or Caroline park," there is an 
old building, amid a fine een of 


full grown trees. 


14 Aa Crammond 
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coaſt, ituated at ths north-weſt angle 6f | | 


the county. This plade is retharkable 
fur che traces of à great Roman Nation! 
The Almond here falls into the 3 

is known by the name of Cr 

Water. This little river, for feverul 

miles, divides Mid Lothian from Linlith- 


belliſhed with ſeveral villages and coun 
try leuts. Among theſe are Raths, (M 
hall; and Hatton the elegant” villa of the 
Fail of Lauderdale. Mid Calder is the on- 
ly town in this neighbaurhood. Eaſt d 
der is a ſmall village to the north-eaſt of 
the' former. Weſt Calder, which ſtunds 
near/the ſouth-weſt' corner of the coun- 
ty, is alſo but an ineonſiderable place. 
The face of the country is here bleak 
and barren, and the ſbil better fitted for 
paſturage than eultivattien. 
nenne r b 4 


_ gowſhire,” Its banks are fertile, and em- 
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Tuts ſhite thee Eaft 
Lothian. It is bounded on the north- 
weſt, by the Frith of Forth; on the eaſt, 
by the German Sea; on the ſouth-eaſt, 


by Berwickſhire ; and on the weſt, by 


the county of Edinburgh. It extends a- 
bout twenty-five miles froth euſt to weſt, 
and, where broadeft, nearly fifteen. from 
north to ſouth. The coaft, advancing 


northward into the ech rr yr 


gular curve. 


At the north-weſt angle of the county, 
ſtands the town of Preftonpans, noted 
for its ſalt- works. Near this place the 


King's army, under Sir Jchn Cope, 


(whoſe name is the burden of a ſong) 
met with a'repulſe by tie Highlander, 
rae. BN 


Aa 2 A 
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A great trad of this county, extend- 


ing to the ſouth and the eaſt, being for 
moſt part champaign, is very fertile and 
beautiful. The ground is in many places 
doubly productive. Rich crops are raiſed 
on the ſarface, and immenſe quantities 
of coal ate dug from the inexhauſtible 
mines below. D % Asie SENS oe 
$3-ri320t afl: do 5 30413 V 

Pare Seaton, a 1 on the nN has 
a. conſiderable trade in ſalt and coal, 
Amid ancient trees, ſtands the ruinous 
palace of Seaton, in which the celebrated 


Queen of Scots, at times, kept her court, 


after her return from France. In the 


chapel there are ſeveral curious marble | 


DAE: oe 
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village and extenſive wood of Glad ſinuir. 
A few miles to the weſt, ſtands the vil- 


lage of Tranent : South from it, that of. 


Ormiſton; . with its coalery. In this 


* are the and * : 
of 


ty 
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of Pentcaitland ; the ruinous ada of 
Winton ; Salton, the elegant ſeat of Ge- 


neral Fletcher; and, to the ſouth of 


Salton, Neuball and Teſter, both ſeats 
of the Marquis of Tweeddale, near which 
we find the village and coalery of Gif- 


Ford. The country is adorned with wood; 


and between this and Haddington, there 
are many fine — . | 

 Haddington, eva a ind wen, 
and a royal borough, poſſeſſes no con- 
fiderable trade. Being ſituated on a plain, 
it has ſometimes been ſubjected to inun- 
dations of the Tyne, a rapid river, which 
deſcends from the mountains on the ſouth. 
In 1421, the waters of this river roſe to 
ſuch a height, that many of the houſes 
in the town were ſwept away; and the 
people, on the feſtival of St Nicholas, 
went to church in a boat. Within theſe 
twenty years alſo, a remarkable inunda- 
tion of the river occurred, which did 
much damage i in the town. The Fran- 
410 A a 3 | ciſcan 
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ciſoan Monaſtery here, has been a very 
handſome building. Part of it is at pre- 


ſent occupied as a pariſh church. At a 
little diſtance, are the ruins of a Nun- 
n founded in 1178. 


on the eaſt fide of Haddington, ftands 


the elegant ſeat of the Earl of Wemyſs, 
called Amisfield, ſurrounded by . 
and e plantations. 


In the a W en 


ton and the ſhore, the ſoil is well a. 


dapted for the produce of wheat and 
other grain. Several handſome country 


ſeats are ſeen in this tract. The village 


of Aberlady is remarkable for its exten- 
five links or b n > 
rabbits. | 


The borough of North Berwick, is an 
inconſiderable town. Near it, is Dirle- 


ton, the ſeat of the family of Nis BZT. On 
the ſouth, towers the Conic Hill, called 
North 


Ewa << = FE & = FE. KH ern cM 
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North | Berwick Law, partly covered 


ES COTA uy 


Ty." 211 611 * 


The een eee which 


wes demoliſhed; by the covenanters in 
1689, ſtands about two miles eaſt from 
the town of North Berwick, on a high 
rock, overlooking the ſea, which ſur- 


rounds it on three fides ; its ſhape being 


half an irregular hexagon. A mile from 


the ſhore, appears the Baſe, a great in- 
ſulated rock, on the ſouth fide almoſt 


conic 3::0n the other. fide, overhanging 


the ſea in a {tremendous manner.” The 


ruinous caſtle, once the ſtate priſon of 
Scotland, ſtands at the edge of the pre- 
cipice, facing the little village of Caſtle- 


ton. This rock has long been celebrated 


for its gannets or ſolan geeſe. Dr Har- 


iſland : The Baſs iſle is not more than 
a mile in circumference. The ſurface 
is almoſt wholly covered during the 


| Aa 4 ._ - © 


with trees. Around the 17 Wee 


vey gives the following account of this 
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month of May and June with''nefts, 
eggs, and young birds, ſo: that it is 
* ſcarce poſſible to walł without treading 
on them; the flocks of birds, in flight, 
are ſo prodigious, as to darken the air 
like clouds; and their noiſe is ſuch, 
that you cannot, without e 
hear a dane ſpeak cloſe to . 
MH „ik au ROT ADOY o 2007. 
karg the gavriſon ftationed: hem, 
after a long reſiſtance,” ſurrendered to 
King William, and - the-: fortifications 
were demoliſhed. A cavern runs through 
the rock from north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt, 
quite dark in the centre, where, it is _—_ 
rec Fe ur rer eee 


At * 2 0 of the Tyne, fands 
7 ynningham, the beautiful ſeat of the 
Earl of Haddington. In this neighbour- 
hood, are ſeveral other ſeats: ob: n 
men down en A a 
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Dunbar 


* 


Dunbar is a royal borough. It is a 
well built town, having a good harbour, 
and a confiderable/ ſhare of ſhipping. 
The fiſh trade is here carried on very 
extenſively; and there is ſometimes a 
good herring fiſhery on the coaſt. The 
ruins of the caſtle, a place of great an- 
tiquity, and once an important fortreſs, 
are ſeated on a cliff above the ſea. Un- 
der the caſtle, there is/a large' cavern, 
ſaid to have been the pit or dungeon for 
confining priſoners, - and a dreadful one 
it muſt have been. On one ſide of the 
rock, are two natural arches, through 
which the tide flows. Between the har- 
bour and the caſtle, is a ſtratum of vaſt 
baſaltic columns of red grit ſtone. n 
| m_ are ae the Ille. 


=  Thisneighbourhood bens 
of ſeveral memorable battles. Among 
theſe were the defeat of Baliol's army, 
by that of Edward I. of England, in 
1296; and the noted rout of the Cove- 
| nanters, 
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nanters, in I 6 50, by Oliver Cromwell. 
It was to the caſtle of Dunbar alſo, that 
Edward II. fled after his defeat at Ban- 
nockburn; and here he was ſo cloſely 
beſieged by the gallant Douglas, that he 


was reduced to the neceſſity of making 


his eſcape to Berwick in an open boat. 


A little to the ſouth-eaſt of Dunbar. 
is the ancient caſtle of Brozmouth, the 
** of the Duke of Roxburgh. VE 


At the ſouth-eaſt corner of the nate " 
a chedas meek and family fea of 
Dunglaſs. 


The ſouthern part of this county is 
very mountainous, comprehending the 


north ſide of Lammermuir Hills. Theſe 
high grounds, however, feed many ſheep. 


B E R- 
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Tux county of Berwick is ſometimes 
called the Meri. It is confined on the 
north by the ridge of Lammermuir; on 
the eaſt by the German Ocean; on the 
ſouth-eaſt by the Tweed, and part 
of Northumberland * ; on the ſouth by 
Roxburghſhire ; and on the weſt. by the 
ſouth-eaſt wing of Edinburghſhire. Its 
greateſt extent from eaſt to weſt is about 
thirty-two miles; from north to. ſouth 
ſixteen. Its form is quadrangular; but all 
the four ſides are waving and unequal. 


The northern part of this ſhire in- 


cludes a large proportion of the tract of 


hills formerly mentioned, called Lam- 
mermuir. Theſe mountains are in ge- 
neral 


* Or rather « det peer of Darius, wk 
the diftrit of Berwick upon Tweed. PA 
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neral very bleak and barren, covered 
with heath, and affording but ſcanty pa- 
ſture for the ſheep that feed on them. 
Soutra Hill appears to be the higheſt ele- 
vation of this mountainous ridge, which 
divides the county of Berwick from that 
of Haddington, for above twenty miles. 
This mountain was in former times a 
noted ſea- mark, and frequently mention- 
ed as ſuch in the laws of James II. In 
this dreary part of the country there is 
| fearce a tree or a buſh; and few houſes 
or villages worthy of mention. Great 
exertions have, however, been made, not 
without ſucceſs, to improve the ſouthern 
fide of this mountain, near the Nu of 
Channelkirk, © 


From OT Hill deſcends the ſmall 
river Leader (perhaps a corruption of 
Lauder), which flowing toward the 
| ſouth, gives the name of Lauderdale to 
the weſtern part of the county, 
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The borough. of TINY is but a ſmall 
town. It has, however, of late, been 
much improved. This. place was the 
ſcene of a noted act of juſtice, inſolentiy | 
performed by the Scots nobility, on. the 
upſtart favourites of James III. Cochran, 
a maſon, created Earl of Mar, Hommil, 
a taylor, and two ox, three « other abje& 
characters, directed the councils of this 
weak Monarch. At, his Majeſty's de: 


ſire, the nobility aſſembled / at Lauder, 
to conſult on the means of repelling an Beg 


invaſion. Before proceeding. on the bu, 


ſineſs, they. took care to; ; ſeize. Cochran 
and his mean aſſociates, who were hanged 
oyer a bridge, in fight, of the Naas and 
the whole Army... 


o 24417 — 4 * 1 
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5 ide town dende ye caſtle, 
an ancient. ſeat of the Earl of Lauder- 


dale. The front i is bounded on all ſides 
with great round towers, capped with 
ſlated cones. There are ſome planta- 
tions and old trees a1 around' the  houle. : 


The, 
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The Leader r flows along the eaft fide 


of the town; then paſſes the Blainſlies, 


noted for edellen dats; next the houſe fy 


of Chapel, and that of Carolfide ; af. 
terwards the town of Ear//on, or Ee. 
ton, che birth place of the celebrated 
Thomas the Rymer E. A little below 
Eatrlfton, on 4 "rocky dank -overlooking 
the Leader, at the bottom of a high co- 
nic hill, ſtands the houſe of Cowden- 
knmwos, an old building, now in ſome ſort 
ttiodernized. On the adjacent knolls 
may be ſeen the remains of its celebra- 
ted broom, which has ſo long refounded 
in Scottiſh ditty. Drygrange and Kirk- 
land, two handſome modern ſeats, are 
ſituated near the confluence of the Lead- 
er with the Tweed. The exemplary 


improvements made by ſome gentlemen 


who have lately reſided here, affor 


Aiking influnce of the happy change 


that 


* His real name 2 Thomas . The 
ruins of the little tower he poſſeſſed ſlill remain at | 


the weſt end of the village. 


\ 
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that ab be effected in a baren coun- 
try, by cultivation, Iiberality and good 
taſte. At this place an elegant bridge is 
hallt oper the Tiers, and another over 


- ? 
* U MY 
: » {4 F 4 7 * 
N 14 


* 1005 be bean DT areas 
pr the banks of che Tweed, Rand the 
village and farify | 
Fatthet” down” the'tiver is the village of 
- Drybirgh, where ure ſeen, amid a deep 
gloom of wood, the Venerable remains of 
Dryburgh Abbey, founded by Daäbid 1. 
Its fine ruins are the property of the 
Earl of Buchan,” who! has a Villa in | the 
N b | 


* © 4 #1 


* * 5 


x "Along the W boundary of the 
county are ſeveral gentlemens ſeats; A 
mong theſe is the magnificent houſe of 
Mellerſtane, adorned with plantations and 
verdant parks, which form a ſtriking con- 
traſt with the black heath that ſurrounds 
them. Along the ſouthern boundary of 
— ; the 


— 
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the county, we meet with the ſeats..gf 
Natter Home Caftle, and Eccles. | 11 


Proceeding; ea the- "Tweed, we find 
the town of Coldftream, in Scotland, ſe- 


parated from Cornhill in England, only 
by the breadth of the river, There is 


here a handſome ridge: over the Tyecd. 


Oppoſite to-Norham. is Hollyzwell haugh, 
a green. plain, remarkable for being, the 


place where Balio] and Bruce, with. the 


Scottiſh nobility, ſubmitted to tl 4 
fion. of Edward I. in 1291. 5 20 


2 5 this hot is "the hoy 
and village of Ladykirk, with an ancient 
church founded by James IV. in 1 500. 
The country is here remarkably rich and 
well cultivated. 


- 


Returning townrd. the middle of the 


county, we find the town of Greenlaw, 
where the courts of juſtice are held. | A 


little to the ſouth-eaſt of the town ſtands 


Marchmont 


ea os => oa 5. mim kw 


Among 3 that er 
liſh this pleaſant tract, we meet with the 
hauſe of Kama, the. late proprietor of 
which was equally. diſtinguiſhed for a 
ſteady application to tlie laborious dus 


ties of a Judge, and an unremitting ar- 


dour in the purſuits of literature; and 
alſo the family ſeat of Ninwelli, where 
were ſpent the youthful days of Home, 
our celebrated Philoſopher und Hiſto- 
rian, whoſe works will long remain an 
e to his nns 


1 
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* 
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The river — tas'its ſouree 
near the town of Greenlaw. Another 
ſtream called Blackadder proceeds from 
the north-weſtern part of the county. 
Theſe waters unite near the family ſeat of 
| Allandank ; and their conjoined ſtreams, 
here called the Adder, flow into the 
. + EDD OTIS 
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A few miles weſt from Allanbank | 


is the town of Dunſe, ſituated between 


the forks of the river Adder, amid a rich 


and fertile country. This town, though 


and has a ae ed 
3 eee eee 
tains at the north-eaſt angle of the ſhire. 


Here we find the Peaths, or Peeſe, as it 


is commonly pronounced, a vaſt chaſm, 


more than a hundred and fixty feet 


deep. Its banks can only be deſcend- 
ed in an oblique direction, by tracks or 
paths, from which circumſtance it de- 
rives its name. Over this fteep paſs, a 


been lately built. It is adorned with 
caſt iron rails. From its ſtupendous 


height, this bridge has much the ap- 


pearance of a Roman aqueduct. On the 


weſtern declivity of the hill, there is a 


confiderable wood of oak trees. 


Proceeding 


not a royal borough, is pretty OI * 
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magnificent bridge of four arches; has 


„ 


”- ow or 


times a tolerable herring fiſhery. The 
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- Proceeding along the coaſt, we meet 


with the high promontory St Abb's bead. 
Near this place are the remains of a Ro- 
man ſtation. To the ſouth is the heathy 


tract called Coldingham, noted for the 
remains of a Nunnery, tllought to be the 
oldeſt in Scotland. Tradition ſays, that 


a pious Abbeſs,, named Ebba, in 867, 
being alarmed by the arrival of the 


Danes at Berwick, prevailed on the nuns 


to cut off their noſes and upper lips, to 
fave their chaſtity. * The Danes, it is 
ſaid, enraged at the diſappointment of 
their brutal deſign, ſet fire to the build- 
ing, and therein conſumed the Abbeſs 
and her flock. This ſtory, however, is 

not well authenticated. ile 


The little river Eye, which deſcends 


from the north-weſt, after paſſing the 


village of Ayton, falls into the ſea at Eye · 
mouth, a {mall port, where there is ſome- 


country, on this coaſt, is well cultivated ; 
IE | Bb 2 and 
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and the effects of that laudable ſpirit of 
improvement, which at preſent ſo hap- 
pily prevails ee are \ bore. yy 
evident. 


F e af the ſhire, is a 
fertile and pleaſant tract; and being ra- 
ther a low and flat country, it is ſame- 
| times called the How (or hollow) ef the 


The ſouth-eaſt angle of the county 
is occupied by Berwick Bounds, as this 
diſtrict is called. Its circuit is only ſe- 
ven or eight miles, and it is governed by 
Engliſh laws, and accounted mw. of an 
Engliſh Oy 7 


\ Berwick upon Tweed, when England 
and Scotland were hoſtile nations, was 
a town of much ſtrength and importance. 
Its caſtle, which, in thoſe unhappy times, 
was the ſcene of many a bloody fray, is 
now in ruins. The town is, however, 

” | Kill 


— 
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ſtill fortified, and the barracks afford 
good accommodation for ſoldiers. Over 
the Tweed, there is a noble bridge of 
fifteen arches. The ſalmon fiſhing at 
the mouth of the river, 15 here a chief 
ſource of commerce. 6 
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